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OUR FINAL WORD TO GERMANY 


T WAS ON THE ANNIVERSARY of the battle of Lex- 
ington, which opened the Revolution, and on the anniversary 
of the first spilling of blood in the Civil War, that President 

Wilson laid before a joint session of Congress, on Wednesday 
of last week, our case against Germany’s submarines, and an- 
nounced that he had dispatched a virtual ultimatum to the 
German Goyernment. ‘‘If Patriots’ day, 1916, is to take its 
place by the side of Patriots’ day, 1775, and Patriots’ day, 
1861, we must be ready. to strike the blow for freedom with 
the same spirit that the minutemen of Concord and Lexington 
and the militiamen of the Sixth Massachusetts made and sus- 
If war should 
come, the German-Americans ‘‘ would, one and all, practise the 


tained the attack,” says the Boston Transcript. 


loyalty which our country has the right to expect,’’ declares the 
New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, and we are assured by ex-Congress- 
man Richard Bartholdt, one of Germany’s most conspicuous 
champions and apologists in this country, that ‘‘in this crisis 
there are no German-Americans—we are all Americans.” 

‘**There is no room for panic and no room for polities in the 
narrow place into which this country has been forced,” declares 
the Philadelphia Evening Ledger, and a realization of this truth is 
reflected in the attitude of the press of all sections and of all 
parties toward the President’s statement that ‘‘unless the Im- 
perial Government should now immediately declare and effect 
an abandonment of its present methods of submarine warfare 
against passenger- and freight-carrying vessels, the Government 
of the United States can have no choice but to sever diplomatic 
relations with the German Empire altogether.” 

President Wilson has spoken in the name of a mighty nation 
forced reluctantly to the brink of war, declare hundreds of 
editorial voices, and it is no time for political quibbling or racial 
division anywhere in the United States. “‘The summons has 
come to every American to manifest true faith and allegiance, and 
to repress in his breast the foul spirits of divisive strife and 
exclaims the Republican New York 


” 


pettifogging partizanship, 
Globe, which reminds us that ‘‘ America must be put first, and 
the only effective way to put America first is to rally about the 
center of national authority.”” While few, if any, of our papers 
desire war with Germany, the great majority are in accord with 
the Chattanooga Times when it declares that ‘‘the American 
people, now as in the past, will accept whatever responsibility 
may be placed upon them in behalf of humanity and in defense of 


their righis, their fellow citizens, and their flag.” Congress and 
the people will stand by the President, says the Republican 
Cleveland Leader, and support of this prediction is furnished by 
the editorial attitude of virtually all:the New York press except 
Mr. Hearst’s papers and some German-American organs, and 
of representative dailies in ‘Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Boston, 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Richmond, Columbia, Atlanta, Dallas, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Detroit, Topeka, Kansas City, Seattle, and 
Los Angeles. While the editorial indorsement of the Presi- 
dent’s stand is‘more enthusiastic and uncompromising in the East 
and South than in the Middle West and Far West, it is neverthe- 
less sufficiently unanimous to show that war would find us a 
united nation. A stirring expression of this sentiment is voiced 
by the Philadelphia. Evening Ledger, which we have already 
Noting that Germany ‘‘has forced relations with this 
” and declaring that ‘‘Congress 


quoted. 
country to the breaking-point, 
must atone for giving Germany the impression that this coun- 
try would not fight to preserve its integrity as a nation,” the 
Philadelphia paper goes on to say: 


“The shot fired by the embattled farmers at Lexington was 
heard around the world, but Germany has grown deaf with the 
thunder of her own guns, and Congress must make her listen 
again. Behind every violation of human rights, behind every 
pledge made to this country and broken, lies Germany’s refusal 
to recognize the United States as an independent nation, en- 
titled to its place and its privilege among the nations of the 
earth 

“If the independence of the United States was worth buying 
in blood on the field of Lexington and at the bridge-head of 
Concord, it is worth preserving to-day. It is worth preserving 
for a united people, for a people standing with their President 
and upholding his hands. . 

‘‘And God helping us, we will preserve it.” 


“The quarrel is not of America’s making,” notes the New 
Orleans Times-Picayune, and the Atlanta Constitution remarks 
that ‘‘Germany must come to the American position or shoulder 
the responsibility for whatever may follow her refusal.” “‘Our 
decision has been made. It is for Germany to make a choice of 
consequences,’ says the Dallas News, and the Cleveland Plain 
Dealer remarks that we have suffered long ‘“‘under provocations 
that would have broken the patience of most nations long ago.”’ 
‘Should we be called upon to unsheathe the sword in the vindica- 
tion of the liberties of nations, as we have already in vindication 
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of the liberties of individuals, we shall not flinch,”’ declares the 
St. Louis Republic. ‘“The American people will support the 
President’s action with every. resource at their command,” agrees 
the Seattle Post-Intelligencer. And in the Chicago Tribune, 
which has for some time .past ‘urged. thoroughgoing armed 

















AT THE BREAKING-POINT. 


—Kirby in the New York World. 


intervention in Mexico, but has hitherto always taken a milder 
tone in discussing our disputes with Germany, we now read: 


“The President the other day asked if we were ready for the 
test. This is the test. It may be the test of our own com- 
position as a nation, of our courage as individuals, of our spirit 
and manliness. If the test be faced honestly and bravely, 
it may do good. It may be the test the nation rieeds to become 
a real nation, integrated and unified, spiritualized and strength- 
ened, able to meet dangers which we can see the future offering.” 


The President’s address to Congress on the submarine issue 
was practically a paraphrase of his note to the German Govern- 
ment, whole passages in each being identical. Before Congress 
he reviewed briefly the entire subject from Germany’s ‘‘ war-zone”’ 
proclamation of February, 1915, to the torpedoing of the Sussex. 
After pointing to the increasing ruthlessness of German sub- 
marine attacks on merchant-ships of neutral as well as belligerent 
ownership, he went on to say, in the course of what Washington 
correspondents call “‘the severest arraignment of a great Power 
disclosed by the history of recent years”’: 


“Again and again the Imperial German Government has 
given this Government its solemn assurances that at least 
passenger-ships would not be thus dealt with, and yet it has again 
and again permitted its undersea commanders to disregard 
those assurances with entire immunity. Great liners like the 
Lusitania and the Arabic, and mere ferry-boats like the Susser, 
have been attacked without a moment’s warning, sometimes 
before they had even become aware that they were in the 
presence of an armed vessel of the enemy, and the lives of non- 
combatants, passengers, and crew have been sacrificed whole- 
sale in a manner which the Government of the United States 
ean not but regard as wanton and without the slightest color of 
justification. No limit of any kind has, in fact, been set to the 
indiscriminate pursuit and destruction of merchantmen of all 
kinds and nationalities within the waters, constantly extending 
in area, where these operations have been carried on; and the 
roll of Americans who have lost their lives on ships thus attacked 
and destroyed has grown month by month, until the ominous 
toll has mounted into the hundreds. ...... 

“The facts are susceptible of but one interpretation. The 
Imperial German Government has been unable to put any limits 
or restraints upon its warfare against either freight- or passenger- 
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ships. It has therefore become painfully evident that the 
position which this Government took at the very outset is 
inevitable, namely, that the use of submarines for the destruc- 
tion of an enemy’s commerce is of necessity, because of the very 
character of the vessels employed and the very methods of 
attack which their employment of course involves, incompatible 
with the principles of humanity, the long-established and in- 
controvertible rights of neutrals, and the sacred immunities 
of non-combatants.” 


The note to Germany, which was already on its way when 
the President addrest Congress, concludes with the following 
paragraph: 


“Tf it is still the purpose of the Imperial Government to 
prosecute relentless and indiscriminate warfare against vessels 
of commerce by the use of submarines, without regard to what 
the Government of the United States must consider the sacred 
and indisputable rules of international law and the universally 
recognized dictates of humanity, the Government of the United 
States is at last forced to the conclusion that there is but one 
course it can pursue. Unless the Imperial Government should 
now immediately declare and effect an abandonment of its present 
methods of submarine warfare against passenger- and freight- 
carrying vessels, the Government of the United States can have 
no choice but to sever diplomatic relations with the German 
Empire altogether. This action the Government of the United 
States contemplates with the greatest reluctance, but feels 
constrained to take in behalf of humanity and the rights of 
neutral nations.” 


This country, in justice to itself and its tradition, ‘can no 
longer be accomplice after the fact by treating the perpetrator 
of crime as a friend,’’ remarks the New York Globe, which holds 
the ‘‘mad military caste,’’ and not the German people, responsi- 
In fact, it avers that “ 


ble for the present crisis. in the present 


crisis we stand for Germany’s future welfare,”’ and ‘‘we stand, 
like Luther at Worms, in behalf of certain vital truths. 


In a similar tone of friend- 


Here 


we stand; we can not otherwise.” 

















MINED! 
—Chapin in the St. Louis Republic. 
ship for the German people, but of uncompromising condemna- 
tion of ‘‘the Hapsburgs and the Hohenzollerns’’ and of ‘those 
hyphenates who were prompt to welcome and follow after an 
imperial propaganda set on foot in Berlin and let loose upon the 
neutrality, the peace, and order of America,’’ Col. Henry Wat- 
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terson, who was a Confederate officer in the Civil War and 
is now dean of American journalism, writes in his Louisville 
Courier-Journal: 

“God bless the noble, patient, puissant, helpless people of 
Germany! As mistaken as the noble, patient, puissant people 

















STOP! 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


of the Confederacy, they have fought and are fighting as wondrous, 
as inflexible, and as futile a battle. 

‘“There can be but one end of. it. If the world is not again 
to sink into the Dark Ages, if another fall from civilization into 
barbarism be not before us, the gigantic, bloodthirsty, savage 
dominion of Prussian militarism must be as completely dissolved 
as the armies of the South in the great war of sections in America 
were dissolved. In the one case republican government went 
with the armies of the Union. On the other hand, civilization 
and Christianity. If the Confederacy had won, democracy 
had been proved a failure. If Prussia could win, the world 
were lost.” 


While conceding that the situation is ‘‘fraught with great 
probabilities,’ many editors point out that Germany can pre- 
vent a break in diplomatic relations by meeting our reasonable 
demands, and that even if such a break should occur war would 
not be the inevitable sequel. ‘‘Our note makes no impossible 
overtures,”” says the New York Evening Sun. ‘It exacts no 
whit more than reason, right, and merey make obligatory upon 
us,” and “‘it presents no problem to Germany that she can not 
solve without sacrifice of self-respect.” 

Turning to the domestic aspects of the situation, the New York 
World remarks: 


‘*Men who believe in peace at any price may be disturbed by 
the outlook. Republican politicians like Representative Mann, 
of Illinois, Representative Cooper, of Wisconsin, and Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois, who are more concerned about the German 
vote than about the honor of their country, may view the 
President’s action with an affectation of horror, but we refuse 
to believe that they speak for the American people. If they do, 
then the American people have forfeited their birthright and 
abandoned the inheritance from their fathers. 

“No other country in the world with the wealth of the 
United States, with the population of the United States, and 
with the resources of the United States, would have taken from 
Germany what the United States has taken. Nor do we think 
that it is from a spirit of fear that the American people have 
submitted to these wrongs. Rather it is from the spirit of 
incorrigible optimism which has compelled them to hope against 
hope that Germany could be brought to its senses, and that 
Right would vanquish Might in the conflict of Frightfulness. 

‘They will still hope, and hope will not cease unless the 
German Government deliberately takes the fatal step that ends 
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all possibility of an honorable and amicable adjustment of past 
injuries and all possibility of future guaranties. It is for the 
German Government to say whether it wants the United States 
for a friend or for an enemy. It knows the terms.” 

Criticism of the President’s stand, says one correspondent, is 
confined The 
pacifists are assured by the Philadelphia Evening Telegraph that 


to “‘pro-Germans, politicians, and pacifists.’’ 
‘President Wilson does not want war, has never wanted war, 
and can not be charged with any utterance conducive to war.” 
Turning to our German-language papers for the pro-German 
view, we find the charge that England and the “big interests” 
“The President 


taken a step by which he hopes to help England in her great 


are behind our Government's demands. has 
plight,’’ declares the Cincinnati Freie Presse, and the St. Louis 
Amerika is appalled by a vision of the United States ‘“‘for the 
next generation and beyond a mere annex to Great Britain.” 
“On the part of the Allies serious sins have been committed with- 
out a single person even dreaming that a war might result there- 
from,” protests the St. Louis Westliche Post, and the Chicago 
Illinois Staats-Zeitung declares that the 
represent humanity, ‘but the interests of the ammunition-manu- 


President does not 
facturers in opposition to the real interests of humanity.” 
Without the submarine issue, admits the New-Yorker Herold, 
England and the interests ‘‘might have found it difficult to 
maneuver things so that a casus belli would result,’’ and in 
the New-Yorker Staats-Zeitung, which thinks the country should 
be united if war results, we read: 

“Tt is entirely unthinkable that the German Government 
can yield to the President’s demand, and therefore a diplomatic 
break is as certain as anything can be in these troublous and un- 
certain times. 

“It is a remarkable coincidence that in writing a short history 
of the submarine situation the President could find not a single 
word in explaining or reciting the reason for the use of the sub- 

















THE END OF THE PATH. 
Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle. 


marine as a commerce-destroyer. It is the final and dis- 
heartening evidence of the hopeless one-sidedness of our declared 
neutrality. We are about to change our position from that of 
benevolent neutrality to innocuous belligerency. ..... . 

‘‘Against the impending deluge our only bulwark is Con- 
gress, whose wisdom, level-headeduess, and patriotisin command 
our implicit confidence.” 
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The New York Deutsches Journal sees this country being led 
into war because “the millions of war-bonds and other securities 
of Mr. Pierpont Morgan are imperiled,” and Mr. Hearst’s New 
York American expresses the hope that ‘“‘the sober good sense 
of Congress can find a way to obviate the war the President 
seems to desire.” 

As to President Wilson’s political critics, they are very gener- 
ally condemned for dragging partizanship into an international 
issue. Thus Representative Mann, of Illinois, Republican 
leader in the House, is being publicly and severely criticized by 
prominent members of his own party for his assertion that 
‘“‘the President, as a political dodge, is trying to work up to a 
point where he can get into a war with Germany during a 
Presidential campaign.” This charge is ‘‘so inept and ignoble,” 
remarks the New York Evening Post, ‘‘that it requires no com- 
ment except that it injures the man who utters it far more than 
it ean Mr. Wilson,” and the New York Sun says: ‘We recall 
no more outrageous lapse of patriotism than this petty attempt 
to make political capital in the face of an international situation 
of the gravest nature.” 





BRITAIN’S BEEF INDEMNITY 


HE BEEF TRUST at the table of the nations as 

first-class Power” is a discovery new to Great Britain, 

but not to some others, says the New York World, as 
it considers the ‘‘fifteen-million-dollar” settlement of the British 
Government with American packers for cargoes consigned to 
neutral ports in Europe and seized on the ground that the goods 
were actually destined for Germany. The exact amount of in- 
demnity is not disclosed. The British authorities are said to 
esteem these proceedings as ‘‘important as those involved 
in the matter of the Alabama claims,” adds this journal, which 
tells us that as the Alabama arbitration ‘‘prevented war with 
the United States,” so the adjustment of the packers’ claims 
“prevented war with the Beef Trust.’’ For when the seizures 
were made, The World recalls, agents of the packers ‘“‘served 
notice on the London Government that, unless satisfactory 
compensation were provided for the trade thus interrupted, 
there would be no more shipments of provisions to the British 
Isles,” and the conclusion drawn is that it is “‘a queer blockade 
that pays its alleged violators in hard cash.” But, this journal 
informs us further, the settlement is something more than 
“a treaty of peace,” and, in fact, amounts to ‘‘an offensive 
and defensive alliance.” Thus, in consideration of the in- 
demnity and to make ‘‘future relations harmonious,”’ the packers 
agree that “until the end of hostilities Great Britain shall reg- 
ulate all shipments of packing-house products to neutrals, enemy 
shipments being discontinued.” Just here is ‘‘a possibility of 
complications,’’ The World remarks, and it explains that: 


a3 


a 


“His Majesty Beef happens to have an overlord at Wash- 
ington, D. C., who has strong convictions on the subject of 
neutral rights and responsibilities. What Beef has surrendered, 
Washington is insisting upon. It would be embarrassing, indeed, 
if the plenipotentiaries of Beef should discover presently that 
their commitment to the side of a belligerent for the remainder 
of the war was regarded at Washington as in conflict with the 
principles of neutrality. 

“‘In the realm of domestic law the sovereignty of the United 
States has not been eminently successful in the enforcement 
of its will upon the Beef Trust. Perhaps, now that the princes 
of Packingtown have entered the field of diplomacy on their 
own account and involved themselves in the mazes of inter- 
national law, it will be easier to round them up.” 


The New York Evening Mail is one of the papers which has 
been arguing that these British seizures of American cargoes 
are just as illegal as German drownings of American citizens 
and it regrets to see that this bargain, besides the money-consid- 
eration, includes ‘‘a renouncement of the right of America to 


use the high seas of the world.” Recalling the history of the case, 
this journal says: 

‘“‘The packers’ trouble began early in the war. In October and 
early November five ships of an American steamship company 
set sail for Scandinavia, consigned ‘to order.’ This was the 
recognized method of exporting and financing our exports of 
meat-products; no objection had ever been raised against it. 
The ships had all sailed before people in America knew of the 
provisions of the British October 29th Order in Council, which, 
among its many other offenses against law, declared that our 
‘to order’ shipments to European neutrals were tainted with 
suspicion of German destination. Upon this ground our ships, 
with $15,000,000 of meat-products aboard, were seized and 
thrown into the British prize-court.”’ 


The Foreign Office statement, as quoted in a London dispatch 
to the New York World, reads as follows: 


“The settlement finally disposes of the claims of the com- 
panies in respect of all goods seized and detained as_ prizes. 
The settlement, however, does not in any way prejudice the 
decision of Sir Samuel Evans [president of the prize-court], 
given in September, by which the bulk of the cargoes of the 
steamships. Kim, Fridland, Alfred Nobel, and Bjoernstjerne- 
Bjoernson were condemned as prizes, and the appeals of the 
packers to the Privy Council in these cases against the above 
decision are now withdrawn. 

“The whole proceeds from these goods will therefore remain 
to the credit of the prize-fund, which is further augmented 
by.a substantial part of the proceeds of other packers’ goods 
which were the subject of proceedings pending in the prize-court. 

“The settlement further provides that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, in consideration of a sum of money paid to the packers, 
shall regulate the entire shipment by the packers of all packing- 
house products to neutral European countries during the con- 
tinuation of the war. 

“The Government considers this provision to be of 
importance.” 

The Philadelphia Record ealls this arrangement ‘‘a composi- 
tion, not a settlement,’’ and claims that it does not affect the 
pending issue between this Government and that of Great 
Britain ‘‘involving the right of neutrals to trade freely among 
themselves in time of war.’”’ Moreover, this journal adds: 

‘‘No provision is made in the alleged settlement for giving 
satisfaction to the Scandinavian cargo-carriers, whose vessels 
were tied up at Kirkwall for nearly a year, nor to the Seandi- 
navian purchasers of the cargoes, who had paid for them in 
advance. Above all, the question whether the high seas are 
in the exclusive ownership of Great Britain needs to be 
determined.” 


On the other hand, the Washington Times avers that the 
agreement between Great Britain and the packers is a striking 
example of ‘‘ British fairness in commerce,” and it points out that: 


“Tt is only fair that attention be called, in a most public 
manner, to the character of the settlement in these cases, because 
the British Government has been misrepresented so persistently 
and egregiously as to its attitude. It has yet a long way to 
go if it would give to neutral commerce as high-handed treatment 
as was accorded to it during our Civil War. The United States 
can not reasonably expect to be better treated now by the 
Allied countries than it treated them when conditions were 
reversed.” 


The Indianapolis News believes that the British Government 
has shown ‘“‘great wisdom in these cases—wisdom, not in making 
concessions, but in acknowledging that it was in the wrong,” 
and the New York Journal of Commerce, which thinks that 
‘‘no doubt compromises and concessions were made on both 
sides,” as between the packers and Great Britain, remarks: 


“The bargain seems to have been worth while on both sides, 
and one of the motives for seeking to make it entirely satis- 
factory is disclosed in Sir Edward Grey’s exprest hope that it 
would be accepted by the people of America as a ‘further evidence 
of the good-will of Great Britain toward the United States, 
and of the desire of the British Government.to maintain its 
spirit of justice and fairness despite all the difficulties and new 
problems arising from the condition of the war.’ This is rather 
in contrast with dealings with other parties to the conflict, 
but there was not the same reason for ‘hard feeling.’’ 
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THE BOMB-PLOTS THICKEN 


HE ARREST of eight men in New Jersey last week, 
most of them conneeted. with the North German Lloyd 
and Hamburg-American steamship companies, on a 
charge of placing fire- bombs in the cargoes of ships sailing 
from American ports, and the indictment of a number of promi- 
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FIRE-BOMBS SEIZED BY THE NEW YORK POLICE, 


And alleged to have been manufactured by employees of the North 
German Lloyd and Hamburg-American steamship companies. 











nent Germans at the same time, by a Federal grand jury in 
New York, for conspiring to blow up the Welland Canal, move 
many of our editors to recall other offenses against our neutrality 
perpetrated by our Teutonic guests since the European War 
began. ‘“‘Almost from the beginning,’ says the Indianapolis 
News, “‘there has been a war carried on against the American 
people and their Government—and a war of a most detestable 
kind—by German agents, some of them officers of the German 
Government.”” And it reminds us that ‘‘there have been fires 
in munition-factories, fires on steamers, two conspiracies to 
blow up the Welland Canal, an explosion in the Capitol, and 
other criminal assaults on life and property.”’ In San Fran- 
cisco, another paper reminds us, the German Consul-General 
is under indictment charged with promoting similar activities. 
And in the New York World we read: ' 


“Tt was a strange idea of friendship and neutrality with 
which the representatives of some bureau of international 
lawlessness in Berlin undertook to influence public opinion in the 
United States at the beginning of the war. Practically every 
phase of villainy was resorted to. While conspirators and 
assassins were secretly at work stirring up strikes, destroying 
factories, and time-clocking ships, some of the more masterful 
minds were openly reproaching us for not entertaining more 
enthusiastic admiration for the bolder methods applied by the 
same agencies to Belgium. 

““T'wo things contributed powerfully to the abandonment of 
these operations in the United States. One was the firmness 
of the Administration at Washington in the execution of law. 
The other, brought about in consequence of that attitude, was 
the proclamation that Berlin found it necessary to make, prob- 
ably for self-protection, that the German Government repudi- 
ated and would not reward crimes committed here in its name.” 


Yet the arrests in New Jersey are taken to indicate that 
neither of these deterrents has been entirely effective. According 


to the charges against the eight. men arrested—six of whom 
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are said to have confest—the incendiary bombs were made on 
board the North German Lloyd liner Friedrich der Grosse, which 
sought haven at its Hoboken docks at the outbreak of the war. 
These bombs were then sent to ports in all parts of this country, 
and placed in the cargoes of ships carrying food or munitions 
to England or her allies. The five men indicted in the Welland 
Canal case include the recalled Captain von Papen, his former 
secretary, Wolf von Igle, and Capt. Hans Tauscher, husband of 
Mme. Gadski. 

Is it not time for some leading German-American to speak 
out against these activities of German plotters on our shores? 
asks the New York Evening Post, and the Indianapolis News 
remarks that— 

““Much has recently been said about the desirability of unity 
dmong the various elements of which our population is com- 
posed. The outlook for it would be much more cheering had 
there been one protest against this shameless campaign uttered 
by a representative German society. But we know of none.” 

Worse revelations than we have had are yet to come, adds 
the Indianapolis paper: 

“The nation that we are all supposed to love is passing 
through a new and very unpleasant experience. It has been the 
victim of a war waged against it by the agents for a foreign 
Power—secret, vicious, and deadly war. ...... 

‘Bad as the situation is, the ringleaders are yet to be arrested. 
What has been brought to light is only a small part of what 
has been going on all over the land from New York to San 
Francisco. When the whole truth is known the American 
people will be even worse shocked than they are to-day—and 
that is saying much.” 





These latest evidences of ‘‘Teutonic contempt for American 
laws and American lives’? move the New York Tribune to sug- 


gest a search for those “ higher up ”’: 


“‘Dernburg went; Dumba went; finally, Boy-Ed and von 
Papen went. There have been a few sporadic arrests. But the 
plots go on just the same. American law is defied just the 
same. It is no wonder that von Papen called us ‘idiotic 
Ser ae a 

‘It does no good to step on the tail of a snake. It does little 

















AN INTERRUPTED HATCHING. 
—Starrett in the New York Tribune. 


good to arrest tools when the brains and financial backers of 
all the German plots have reason to think themselves un- 
assailable, and the representatives of the Government whom 
they serve manage to escape all responsibility.” 
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EX-SECRETARY ROOT 








PRESIDENTIAL CHOICE: OF 


HE DISAPPOINTING FAILURE of the Presidential 

primary to indicate clearly any Republican nominee 

has led Tue Literary Digest to try another method of 
accomplishing this result. As it is impracticable to interrogate 
all Republican voters on this question, we have taken the next 
best course by questioning Republican and Progressive mem- 
bers of State legislatures, on the conviction that they know the 
wishes of the voters in their districts and will represent them 
fairly well in their replies. The legislative districts are smaller 
and more numerous than the Congressional districts, and their 
members are now at home, since most of these assemblies have 
adjourned, while the Congressmen remain in Washington. 
For these reasons a poll of the legislatures seems likely to reflect 
the will of the voters more truly than a poll of Congressmen. 
We have received 1,500 replies, or 500 more than the total 
number of delegates in the Republican national convention. 
Many of the writers will probably be members of that body. 
Their verdict, therefore, is most pertinent and timely. It will 
not surprize many to know that the leaders of the poll are 
Justice Hughes, Colonel . Roosevelt, and ex-Secretary Root, 
but the vote for each is of interest. Justice Hughes appears 
with 758 ballots, Colonel Roosevelt with 275, and Mr. Root 
with 138. Favorite sons are still supported in their home 
States and to some degree elsewhere, as may be discerned in 
the vote of 84 for Mr. Cummins, of Iowa; 44 for Mr. Burton, of 
Ohio; 47 for Mr. Sherman, of Illinois; 24 for Mr. Weeks, of 


REPUBLICAN LAWMAKERS 


Massachusetts, and 41 for Mr. LaFollette, of Wisconsin. Names 
mentioned less often are those of Governor Brumbaugh, of 
Pennsylvania; Senator Penrose, and ex-Secretary Philander 
Knox, of the same State. In addition, ‘‘among those present”’ 
are Congressman James R. Mann, of Illinois; Senator William 
Alden Smith, of Michigan; ex-Governor Hadley, of Missouri; 
Senator Borah, of Idaho; Senator Warren C. Harding, of Ohio; ex- 
Ambassador Herrick, of Ohio; Colonel Dupont, General Leonard 
Wood, Senator Lodge, Governor McCall, of Massachusetts; 
Judge Gary, chairman of the United States Steel Corporation, 
and Governor Johnson, of California. 

Ex-President Taft, avowedly not a candidate, receives 12 
votes, and former Vice-President Fairbanks receives, outside of 
Indiana, 7 votes, and in Indiana 12. While the majority of 
States in which information was sought are here represented, 
a number of replies are still due from Indiana and others and 
will be published in a subsequent issue. 

Parenthetically, we may recall to our readers that in the 
Republican forecast of the Presidential campaign, as exprest by 
Republican editors, Senators, and Representatives, which ap- 
peared in these pages December 18, 1915, the leaders in the poll 
of more than 700 opinions were Mr. Root, with 249, and Justice 
Hughes, with 152 votes. Ex-President Taft was credited 
with 51, and Colonel Roosevelt with 47. Ex-Senator Burton, 
who remains Ohio’s favorite son, had 122 votes, and Senator 
Sherman, of Illinois, had 144, Mr. Fairbanks had 58, and Senator 
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Weeks 53. That a strong desire was felt in the West for a 
vandidate from that section was also tecorded, and it was noted 
that in that region Senator Borah stood first with 108 votes, 
and.Senator Cummins second with 77, while Governor Johnson 
received 16. 

The picturesque and forceful figure of ‘‘T. R.’’ seems to 
rouse strong feeling, whether for or against him. We hear 
repeatedly in New England, for instance, such expressions as 
“No T..R. for me,”’ or “‘ Anybody except Roosevelt,’’ and, again, 
one legislator says with some evidence of timorousness that 
he is for *‘ Hughes first, Root second, but it looks like Roosevelt.”’ 
On the other hand, some Republicans, and among them several 
who voted for Taft in 1912, are willing to take up the new 
Republican slogan, ‘‘Forget 1912,” and believe that! Colonel 
Roosevelt is ‘‘the only man that can clean up and’ win for the 
Republican party.’’ Others wish to see the two parties get 
together and will vote for any good man capable of uniting 
them. One legislator’ from Vermont who favors Elihu Root 
says to Tue Literary Digest in his answer: 


“‘T presume T. Roosevelt’s money is paying for this, but I 
assure you, should he by any means steal the Republican nomi- 
nation, there will be enough who will stay at home and vote the 
Democratic ticket to insure his defeat.” 


Yet, in the same State we hear from another lawmaker 
that Colonel Roosevelt carried his town in 1912 and he ‘can 
have it again any time he wants 
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STYMIED! 
—Cassel in the New York Evening World. 





it.” Still more distinctive is the 
statement of a Massachusetts 
Republican who writes: 


“Is Mr. Wilson or the Dem- 
ocratie party dictating whom the 
Republicans should nominate? 

“Is Mr. Root or the Republi- 
can party dictating to the Demo- 
crats and Progressives whom they 
should nominate? 

“Vet I see T. R., a Progressive, 
bossing two jobs. He is, we all 
know, a boss of all bosses, and 








boss is still to be the boss of both 
parties, then—‘No man ever 
served two masters.’ 

“Mr. Wilson will be the next 
President.” 


But Massachusetts 


member, who was anti-Roosevelt 


another 


in 1912 and remains somewhat 
so, admits that he will support 
the convention nominee, ‘‘even 
tho he be the Colonel, for we 
Wilson.” Finally, 


must defea‘ 
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Republican will defeat Mr. Wilson. T. R.—'* LEGGO MY DOG!” Island who is perhaps thinking 


“Yet, on the other hand, if this 
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THE NATIONAL GAME. 
De Ball in the Chicago Post. 


—Orr in the Nashville Tennessean. 


of the celebrated Roosevelt dam 
in Arizona when he exclaims 
with unabashed emphasis: ‘‘D—— Roosevelt.” 
ciliatory Republicans are those who do not want to see Roosevelt 
President, and who claim many are with them in this opinion, 
but who would rather have him than Mr. Wilson. The feeling 
toward Colonel Roosevelt in New York may be judged from the 
fact that he receives five votes compared to thirty-nine for 


Among con- 


Mr. Hughes. But we hear an opinion from Pennsylvania, where 
Mr. Roosevelt has only seven votes, that he is the strongest 
possibility, and that ‘‘he must be recognized to get the factions 
On the other hand, a legislator from Delaware says: 
I know 


together.” 
“Tf Roosevelt is nominated, I will not vote for him. 
of many faithful Republicans of like sentiment’’; and one from 
Maryland, where Justice Hughes has twenty-five to Roosevelt’s 
four, says that ‘‘the possible nomination of Theodore Roosevelt 
will compel me to vote for some one else,” for “‘he should not, and 
I believe will not, dictate to the Republican party.” But a 
legislator from West Virginia states that if there were to be a 
primary now, the members of his district would give Roosevelt 
more votes than all other candidates combined, and a Senator 
from the same State says: 

‘*Personally, I am opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, but I have no 
real preference. I would like to see, however, a real Republican 
nominated, a Republican who has been in the party and not one 
who contributed to the party defeat in 1912. West Virginia 
will be satisfied with either Senator Burton, Mr. Root, Judge 
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Hughes, Senator LaFollette, or any other straight Republican 
who may be given the nomination at Chicago, but will in all 
probability support Senator Burton at the Chicago Convention in 
the event he is placed in nomination.” 

“Do not forget,’’ writes an Ohio legislator, ‘that we have 
a candidate of our own in Theodore Burton.” Yet the writer 
declares himself for Hughes first, or ‘“‘by all means Roosevelt 
if he will be just as vigorous against British outrages on our 
commerce as he is against the so-called German aggressions.” 
Twice Senator. Warren T. Harding is favored by Ohio legisla- 
tors, numbers of whom show considerable animosity toward 
Colonel Roosevelt. Thus one writer says: ‘‘He sold out his 
party and should not be nominated,’ and another avers that 
he has ‘‘no sympathy with any party leader who attempted 
to disrupt our party,” while a third, whose first choice is ex- 
Senator Burton, gives as his second any good Republican, but 
in no event “the Villista of Oyster Bay.”’ 

In Wisconsin a self-styled ‘“‘standpat’’ Republican says that 
he would like Justice Hughes “if he will show his hand,’ but 
if not his vote is for Colonel Roosevelt, who seems to be the 
“only known man who dares to speak a good word for this 
abused country.”’ In Minnesota one of our correspondents says 
that he is for Theodore Roosevelt, and adds ‘we are heroic,” 
but another writes: 

“It is my understanding that every manufacturer of war- 
munitions or war-materials, or other special interest likely to 
profit out of war favors the nomination and election of Roosevelt, 
that way, or at least nearly that way. I am entirely and un- 
alterably opposed to his nomination. He is exactly, always has 
been exactly, what he does not appear to be. My first choice 
for the nomination is Mr. Hughes, decidedly that way, unre- 
servedly that way. . . . It is my belief, and I regret that it is 
my belief, that Roosevelt will be nominated, and if nominated 
will be defeated by Mr. Wilson, for this country has had enough 
of Roosevelt.” 

Yet two other legislators who were against Roosevelt four 
years ago are now firmly in favor of him. For general effective- 
ness and progressive legislation in the interest of the entire 
nation, says a writer from North Dakota, he would prefer 
Colonel Roosevelt, but for “‘ 
Another writer from the same State who claims to be a Republi- 
ean “without any prefixes” thinks that Colonel Roosevelt would 
be “the strongest man at present; he seems so much saner than 
four years ago.”” In South Dakota, too, we have this former 
President proposed ‘“‘for two terms, not one,” and we are told 
that 90 per cent. of the Republicans in the State are for Roose- 
velt and that 50 per cent. of the Democrats favor him. 

In Iowa we hear from a legislator, who names Senator Cum- 
mins as his first choice, that he believes it will take Justice 
Hughes to ‘‘unite all factions and to lead the Republican party 


party suecess”’ Charles E. Hughes. 


to a grand and glorious victory in the November election,” 
and another writer from this State who says Iowa has an ‘‘ac- 
ceptable candidate,’ expresses his first choice for Colonel 
Roosevelt, while a third tells us that “all Iowa is for Cummins, 
but would not be disappointed if Roosevelt is nominated.” But 
we hear from another source that ‘‘any prominent Republican 
except Roosevelt would defeat Woodrow _Wilson;* and- any 
Democrat, including Wilson, would defeat Roosevelt at election.” 
On returning from the State convention, a legislator'of Missouri 
writes that he is sure ‘‘the predominating sentiment was in 
favor of Justice Hughes, altho the names of Roosevelt and Taft 
were both applauded, and the sentiment was equally divided 
between the Progressive and Republican parties,’”’ and he found 
several ‘Progressive leaders who ‘‘favored Hughes in preference 
to Roosevelt.’’ Another who prefers Hughes expresses a similar 
opinion and claims that in his neighborhood public sentiment is 
“‘overwhelmingly against unreasonable. preparedness “as ' now 
proposed by Eastern munitions-makers for their private benefit, 
and the country is not as strong for Roosevelt since it has become 
known that he is being backed by that bunch of crooks.”’ But 
while one writer does not agree with Colonel Roosevelt in all 
would much prefer 


sc 


respects in his attitude on the war, still he 
him to a man of whom you ean not be certain as to what his 
attitude is. You always know where to find Roosevelt.” 

Tn connection with Tur Literary Diaest poll of the Repub- 
licans and Progressive State legislators, we present also a poll 
taken by the Albany Knickerbocker Press in the New York 
legislature, which shows that 94 out of 129 members favor Justice 
Hughes. Colonel Roosevelt receives 7 votes and ex-Senator 
Root 10 votes. Then, in Massachusetts, the Boston Transcript 
polled 140 Republican members of the legislature, with the 
result that 75 votes showed for Justice Hughes, 23 for Colonel 
Roosevelt, 9 for Governor McCall, 6 for Senator Weeks, 3 for 
Lodge, 1 for Root, 1 for Cummins, and 22 undecided. A 
Republican New York State Committee poll of the delegates to 
Chicago shows 51 for Justice Hughes, 22 for Senator Root, 
and 14 for either Hughes or Roosevelt. In summing up the 
for the 


” 


‘highly interesting and in many ways amusing race 
Republican Presidential nomination, the New York Herald 


(Ind.) observes: 


“Tt is very probable that when the whole 985 delegates are 
elected not more than four hundred will bear instructions, and 
no one now expects that any candidate for whom ‘favorite-son’ 
instructions have been given stands much more chance of 
being the nominee than does Billy Sunday.” 


This journal then adds that ‘“‘the key to the great puzzle 
which must be solved in Chicago beginning June 7 will lie with 
the uninstructed delegates.” 





TOPICS 


BECOMING more and more evident that T. R. now stands for “To Run.” 
—Columbia State. 

Tue T. Coleman du Pont boom for the Presidency blew up as soon as a 
Roosevelt spark fell into the magazine.—New York Sun. 

Russia having engaged Americans to build a submarine, evidently ex- 
pects the war to last two or three years yet.—Pitisburg Gazette-Times. 





Forp’s selection in the Michigan Presidential preference primary will 
doubtless be regarded as a victory for the Ford machine.—Chicago Herald. 

DovsT Less Villa had nothing to do with the attack on Columbus, N. M. 
A sketch drawn by him will show that it was another town at the same 
place.—New York World. 

Justice HuUGHEs is doing his best to preserve the dignity of the Supreme 
Court and the possibility of a Presidential nomination at one and the 
same time.—Chicago Herald. 





THE action of the United States Senate in approving vocational] training 
for the soldiers of the United States Army seems a trifle superfluous at this 
time.—New York Evening Sun. 





Own the basis of the published statements of the cost of the war, the 
$500,000 donated to the war-fund by King George will pay for thirty 
minutes of fighting —Nashville Southern Lumberman. 


IN BRIEF 


BEING no nature-faker, the Colonel objects to an elephant’s pussy- 
footing.—Chicago Daily News. 

You may have noticed how ‘preparedness brings on war" in Holland. 
—Philadelphia North American. 

BEING mobbed may make Sylvia Pankhurst feel as tho the world were 
once more at peace.—Springfield Republican. 


ITALY has just called a new class of reservists to the colors. Which sug- 
gests that Italy must be doing something somewhere.—Chicago Herald. 





In addition to the German denial, President Wilson has a lot of other 
evidence that the Susser was torpedoed by a German submarine.—Chicago 
Herald. 

WE shall be more hopeful of peace when the Austrian people make 
known their demands through the medium of Franz Josef rather than of 
Cardinal Piffl.—Boston Transcript. 





By an overwhelming vote the House of Commons rejected a proposal to 
dispense with their salaries as a war-time economy measure. M. P. and 
M. C. are brothers under their skins.— Wall Street Journal. 


Now that the Apache scouts recruited to aid General Pershing in Mexico 
have been supplied with wrist-watches, maybe a plain citizen will be per- 
mitted to wear one without exciting invidious comment.—Chicago Herald. 
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THEY PREFER HOME TO THE TRENCHES. 


‘‘ Hands that rock the cradle” and do not care to rule the world are here exhibited in a vote for the resolution at a married men's meeting 
held at Tower Hill, London, to protest against the call to the colors. They demand that all single men be called first. 











ENGLAND’S RELUCTANT BENEDICKS 


FINE HUBBUB is being raised in England over the 
married men who have been called to the colors. These 
men, we are reminded, pledged themselves to serve last 

fall when Lord Derby was pushing his great recruiting-scheme, 
but they ‘‘attested’’ under a distinct promise, made by Mr. 
Asquith, the Prime Minister, on November 8, and reiterated by 
Lord Derby on November 11, that no married man should be 
called till all the single men had been enrolled in the Army, and 
that each case involving pecuniary or other hardship upon the 
recruits’ dependents should be judged upon its merits. 

These pledges, it is claimed, have not been kept, and all over 
England the married men are holding mass-meetings protesting 
against being called up to the Army while many single men are 
The London Times sums up the position when it says: 


‘“‘The married men’s grievance is, first and foremost, that the 
married groups under the Derby scheme are being rapidly 
warned for service while large numbers of unmarried men are still 
escaping the call. 

“‘They point out further that many of them were induced 
to attest by the statement that attested men would be in a 
more favorable position than the others. They now see that, 
while they themselves are bound, the unattested go scot-free. 

‘‘A third point in their case is the general demand that pro- 
vision should be made to meet certain contractual obligations of 
married men who are called to the colors. 

‘The married men, we are sure, do not want to draw back 
from their own obligations. What they want is that the con- 
dition on whieh they undertook these obligations should be 
fulfilled before they are summoned. They must keep this point 
clearly before the public. If they do, they will have universal 
support for the redress of their grievance.” 


The London Daily Mail, which, like The Times, is a persistent 
advocate of out-and-out conscription, is very angry with the 
Government, and thus pours out the vials of its wrath: 


‘The patriotism of the married men will, we feel certain, be 
amply demonstrated when the proper time comes. Is it not 
being exploited unfairly if they are asked to carry out their 
part of a contract when the Government has neglected to fulfil 
the other part, because Ministers preferred to shut their eyes, and 
drift, and had not sufficient courage to make up their mind? ... . 

‘We decline’ to pretend that the married men have been 
loyally treated, in order to perpetuate this régime of dawdle, 


shams, and make-believe, and to smooth the path for the Gov- 
ernment and Lord Derby. We took Lord Derby’s and Mr. 
Asquith’s promise seriously and believed it literally, and we 
asked our readers to believe it. If we were to pretend that 
the pledge has been kept, the pretense would not deceive the 
married men; it would not remove their sense of injustice; 
it would not give the numbers required to win the war. 

‘““The only real cure for the miserable position into which the 
Government has drifted is to bring in at once a system of general 
compulsion which shall take the men required for the war and 
exempt all those who are needed for industry.” 


The question has stirred up acrimonious debates in Parlia- 
ment, and the Under-Secretary for War, Mr. Tennant, frankly 
admitted that ‘‘in some cases men have been tricked and cajoled 
into the Army.’”’ After such an admission the defense of the 
Government is none too easy, but The Westminster Gazette 
does not hesitate. It falls upon The Times and The Daily Mail 
with fine fury, excuses Lord Derby, who, it explains, was ‘‘too 


sanguine,’’ and then remarks: 


“In all countries alike where armies run into millions there 
are anomalies and inequalities, which are the subject of private 
complaint, tho a strong discipline prevents them from being 
exploited in public. If we are to wait to give Lord Kitchener 
his drafts until we have brought all the single men back from the 
reserved occupations, we shall wait till it is too late to do any- 
thing which will be of service in this war. We do not believe 
that, when the case is thus frankly put before them, and when 
Lord Kitchener ‘earnestly appeals,’ the married men will desire 
to apply any such test to the Government. They are naturally 
anxious about their homes and their businesses, but the vast 
majority of them have as keen a sense of their duty as the 
hundreds of thousands of other married men who have left 
home and family for their country’s sake, and when they are 
told that they are wanted they will know what to do.” 


The more sedate Manchester Guardian admits that the married 
men have a grievance, but it is shocked at their behavior: 


“The married man is gaining at the moment a rather un- 
dignified notoriety. From the press he is seen to be holding 
meetings from Portsmouth to Perth to protest that this or that 
pledge to him will be broken if pretty well every single man is 
not stuffed into the trenches before him, and calling on Mr. 
Asquith and Lord Derby to release him from his obligation to 
serve if they can not secure this. We do not believe that the 
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AMERICAN *“TOMMIES”: UNCLE SAM’S GIFT TO THE ALLIES: 


These men of the Canadian Ninety-seventh Battalion, known as the ‘‘American Legion,’ and soon to leave Toronto for the front 











bulk of the attested married men will care to have it thought 
that these meetings voice their views, or that they believe that 
the single man should necessarily be a sacrifice for them.” 


Even so old and tried a partizan of Mr. Asquith as the London 
Daily News gives up the task in despair, for it says: 


“The inability of the Government to reach a decision on the 
question of financial relief for married recruits does no par- 
ticular credit to their power of prevision, for married men have 
been enlisting, at grave sacrifice 
to themselves, since the first 
month of war. 

“The problem is_ extraordi- 
narily difficult—beyond a certain 
point, indeed, it is insoluble, for 
when you are drawing your re- 
cruits from every section and 
stratum of the population you 
can not hope in any full sense 
to ‘equalize sacrifice’—and it is 
not to be disposed of by any such 
simple expedient as throwing 
back the loss of rent on the land- 
lord and canceling every other 
similar contract to the detriment 
of the payee. 

**That would, indeed, be a short 
way out of the difficulty, and if 
no considerations of equity en- 
tered in it might serve well 
enough. But why the landlord 
should forego his rent while the 
buteher is charging as usual for 
his meat and the baker -for his 
bread has never, so far as we are 
aware, been explained.” 

Meanwhile, attempts are being 
made both in the Cabinet and in 
Parliament to settle the whole 
question by a measure of con- 





GREAT BRITAIN’S ENTHUSIASM FOR PEACE. 


FLUTTERINGS OF THE DOVE 


HE CHALLENGE TO ENGLAND flung down by the 

Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg, in his 

speech to the Reichstag, has been taken up by the 
English Prime Minister. Altho the olive-branch that the 
Chancellor waved was both small and pointed, it succeeded in 
attracting attention in Great Britain and in being recognized as 
olive. The Chaneellor stated 
that no declaration of peace 
was possible which involved the 
destruction of Prussian ‘‘mili- 
tarism’”’ and, having quoted Mr. 
Asquith’s speech last November, 
in which the British statesman 
said that the object of the war 
was to destroy this militarism, 
the Chancellor confest that he 
did not know what the Prime 
[Minister meant, and challenged 
him to define his terms. This, 
Mr. Asquith has done at a ban- 
quet given to some French states- 


men visiting London. He said: 





“The Chancellor first mis- 
quotes my language, then pro- 
ceeds to distort its obvious mean- 
ing and intention. Great Britain 
and France entered the war not 
to strangle Germany of wipe her 
off the map of Europe, not to 
destroy or mutilate her national 
life, certainly not to interfere 
with—to use the Chancellor’s 
language—the free exercise of 
her peaceful endeavors. 


scription which would apply to all AsquitH—*‘ We will conclude peace only after ‘the downfall of ‘Ag @ result of the war we in- 
men of military age, whether mar- Prussian militarism.” —@ Kladderadatsch (Berlin). tend to establish the principle 


ried or single. This seems to 

have led to a state of political tension which has endangered the 
life of the Coalition Government. Generally speaking, the con- 
scription advocates are drawn from the Conservative party, while 
Mr. Lloyd-George seems to be the only statesman of first rank in 
the Liberal party who strongly favors such a step. The well-in- 
formed parliamentary correspondent of The Daily News suggests 
that the usual British compromise will eventually solve the thorny 
problem, and, assuming the prophetic mantle, tells us that— 


“This compromise is to the effect that general compulsion 
shall not now be adopted, but that the principle shall be formally 
adopted that, if in the future national interests are shown to 
require a full measure of compulsion, then it shall be adopted. 
In other words, the question of universal conscription is post- 
poned, with a half promise that it may be adopted in the future.” 


that international problems must 
be handled by free negotiation on equal terms between free 
peoples, and that this settlement shall no longer be hampered 
or swayed by the overmastering dictation of a Government 
controlled by a military caste: That is what I mean by the de- 
struction of the military’domination of Prussia—nothing more, 
but nothing less.”’ 


This statement, which at first sight does not appear any too 
conciliatory, has been hailed both in England and Germany as a 
return wave of the olive-branch. The German papers regard the 
substitution of the expression ‘‘a Government controlled by a 
military caste’’ for the former term “militarism” as a distinctly 
favorable omen, for, say the Berlin journals, the German Govern- 
ment is not, and never has been, so dominated. The clearer 
definition of the aims of the war resulting from the speeches of 
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UNITED STATES CITIZENS WHOSE NEUTRALITY SUCCUMBED TO WAR-FEVER. 


are all, including officers, citizens of the United States who have gone to Canada to enlist. Most of them are native-born Americans 











the Chancellor and the Prime Minister is received with some- 
thing like gratitude by many influential organs. For instance, 
the Berlin Lokal Anzeiger writes: 


‘‘For the first time since the beginning of the war the highest 
authority has indicated in clear and sharp outlines the aims for 
which our armies are fighting in the field. For this reason this 
Reichstag session will be characterized by future historians as a 
milestone in the history of the world-war, for since then our 
enemies have known at what 


prominence, whose editor, Mr. Francis W. Hirst, has consistently 
maintained a pessimistic attitude toward the war, says: 


“Tf all the reasonable hopes of new territory entertained by 
all the belligerents could be realized, few persons will be bold 
enough to say that the realization of these hopes would com- 
pensate for the agony and misery, present and to come, of six 
months’ prolongation of the war. Nor must it be forgotten 
that every month that passes increases the risk of public 

insolvency on the Continent, 





price they can have peace from 
us.’ To be stre, they do not know 
in full detail the conditions under 
which Germany is prepared to 
sheathe the sword, but the fun- 
damental thoughts are no longer 
a secret. Whether beyond Ger- 
many’s borders these conditions 
are deemed acceptable or not, our 
enemies will have to make the 
best of them. 

‘‘In any case, our enemies, if 
they have not quite lost their 
senses, must say one thing to 
themselves: That between the 
war-aims set up by their states- 
men in London, Paris, and Pet- 
rograd and those which the 
Chancellor indicated as Ger- 
many’s war-aims, there is this 
fundamental difference, namely, 
that they have still to fight for 
everything they desire to achieve, 
whereas we, as a matter of fact, 
demand less than we already 
possess. 

“The time has not yet come 
for going minutely into the po- 
litical war-aims the Chancellor 
has set up, but one thing can be 
said to-day: They are so moder- 








which would assuredly plunge 
thousands of firms into bank- 
ruptey and indefinitely postpone 
the commencement of economies 
of recovery. 

“The danger of popular revo- 
lutions as a result of the war was 
foreseen by Sir Edward Grey. 
It is now the duty of statesman- 
ship to see whether a seftle- 
ment is possible before a new 
mask of anarchy supervenes. 
Undoubtedly Mr. Asquith’s 
speech has brought the possibili- 
ty of a settlement near, if the 
German people and the German 
Government are, as neutral ob- 
servers declare, already in the 
mood to return to the comity of 
nations.” 


The London Nation, the organ 
of the advanced Radical wing 
of the Liberal party, a group 
traditionally pacifist, is prepared 
to treat with the Central Powers 
in the ‘‘let-bygones-be-bygones”’ 
spirit. It protests strongly 
against any idea of economic 
retaliation against Germany’s 








ate that in the face of them 
the untrue and constantly re- 
peated reproach that Germany 
strives after the hegemony of 
Europe must be silent. These war-aims are the minimum 
which Germany needs in order to protect itself against the re- 
currence of the monstrous misfortune which the war means for 
all nations on whom it has fallen. If our enemies regard these 
terms as impossible of acceptance, they prove thereby that they 
are not fighting, as they profess, for liberty and justice, but 
purely-in order to destroy Germany.” 

This comment gains significance from the fact that the 
Lokal Anzeiger is a semiofficial organ, and what it says in this 
connection may be regarded as of a more or. less officially. in- 
spired character. 

In England, while the majority of the more influential organs 
preserve their former bellicose attitude, two papers, both of 
some influence, hail Mr. Asquith’s speech as a sign of advancing 


peace. The London Economist, a financial organ of national 


trade after the war has ended, 
and goes on to observe: 


THIS IS SO SUDDEN! 


Evening Si:ndard (London) 
‘Europe has this week re- 
verted to the international usage known as diplomacy. Can- 
non go on roaring, but statesmen have begun to talk to each 
other. Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg has challenged Mr. 
Asquith to explain himself. Premier Asquith has responded, 
and, in turn, the German Chancellor must deal with the English 
rejoinder. hs a 
‘Nor, in spite of the wild talk and narrow vision of our re- 
actionaries, is Germany’s commercial future endangered by a 
boycott after the war, but she has to commit one act of re- 
trocession and amendment: She must withdraw from every 
rod of foreign land she now occupies both her armies and the 
vast pretensions which sustain her policy of absorption and 
dominance. She has to acknowledge there is such a thing as 
Europe, that European affairs are common affairs; that the 
liberties of State, great and small, are common liberties, and 
that Européan armaments are things to be mutually diseust 
and. limited.” 
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the anti-aircraft defenses. 
the British Aviation Corps, met his death. 
crippled in a recent raid on the Kentish coast. 








, Copyrighted by the International Film Service. 

VICTIMS OF “THE WAR IN THE AIR” IN EUROPE. 
Operations of aeroplane and airship grow steadily with each week of the war, and as steadily are the fatalities recorded, to the credit of 
In the aeroplane here shown, that.fell flaming -to-earth-in the Champagne district recently, Lieut. M. C. Ferrick, of 


The wounded Zeppelin on the right is the L-15, the first to be brought down in British territory, 
The photograph shows her just before she vanished beneath the waves. 











PHILIPPINES NO BAIT TO JAPAN 


O TEMPTATION for Japan lies in the Philippines, 
N .at least so the journals of Nippon assure us, and they 

say that the idea that Japan is anxious for the United 
States to cast the islands adrift so that she can annex them 
obtains more credence in America than in Japan. The news- 
papers emphasize with singular unanimity the point of Japan’s 
complete indif*erence to the fate of our wards in the Far East. 
None the less, foreign residents in Japan continue to believe that 
if the United States withdraws from the Philippines the islands 
will inevitably fall to Japan, and this view is reflected in the 
papers published in English by the Anglo-American colony in 
the Mikado’s realm. As an example of the typical Japanese 
view we may quote the Tokyo Jiji-Shimpo, which says: 


“*Every time the future of the Islands was discust in America, 
Japan has been charged with having ambitions in the Philip- 
pines, to our great annoyance. The Japanese, in truth, have no 
other thought concerning the government of the Philippines 
than that America shall continue her rule there, so that the 
Philippines may lead a happy life. It would be a great loss to 
the Philippines to become'independent of America. Mr. Taft 
two years ago defended the Republican policy therein by saying 
that if independence be allowed to the Filipinos the Philippines 
would become like Mexico.” 


Another: influential Tokyo paper, the Chuwo, bids America 
rest easy, but seizes the opportunity to take a fling at what it 
ealls our “imperialism”: 


‘‘What America fears most is that, even if independence be 
allowed the Philippines, they may fall into the possession of 
another Power. In other words, would not Japan take the 
Philippines by foul means? As far.as Japan is concerned, she 
has no ambition of that nature in the Philippines. Yet the 
Americans imagine that Japan has such ambition. They are 
looking at. Japan with the eye of suspicion. Especially as America 
is now inclined toward imperialism and is trying to extend her 
power to the Orient, it would be a great blow to her to lose 
the Philippines, which is her base of operations in the Orient.” 


Turning to. the Osaka papers, we find the same sentiment 
exprest, even in the Asahi, a paper which has been regarded as 
slightly ‘‘ yellow” and excitable. 


It says: 


“Whether America will retain the present system, or give 
self-rule to the Philippines, we do not care. We would not feel 
any pain at all} whatever comes. The Japanese-American 
Agreement of 1908 guarantees the maintenance of the status quo 
in the Pacific Océan. The motive for making that agreement 
was to show that Japan has no ambition in the Philippines. 
The Taft Administration and the Democrats also should re- 
member that agreement. We therefore maintain that the 
anxiety of the American statesmen is groundless. But it is 
strange that they should still entertain such anxiety.” 

The foreign residents seem to believe that an independent 
Philippine nation would drift by force of circumstances into 
the arms of the Japanese, whether the Mikado willed it or no. 
This view is succinetly exprest by The Japan Weekly Chronicle, 
a paper published in Tokyo for the English residents there: 

“It is perfectly accurate to say that Japan has no unfriendly 
designs on the Philippines; it may even be true that if the United 
States were to leave the Philippines to-day Japan would be 
willing to sign a convention recognizing their neutralization. 
. . . It is almost certain that if the United States withdraws 
from the Philippines the archipelago will become Japanese. 
As German advocates have for some months been explaining, 
circumstances are often more important than conventions.”’ 





TURKISH PESSIMISM—The fall of Trebizond, the greatest 
Turkish port on the Asia~Minor coast of, the Black Sea, will 
prove a hard nut for the Turkish press to crack. While the organs 
in Stamboul are consistently optimistic, they no doubt reflect 
the feelings both of the inhabitants of the Turkish capital 
generally and of the dominant Young Turk party in particular. 

When we turn to the Turkish papers published outside the 
Sultan’s realm we find a decidedly different tone. The Opposi- 
tion organ of the Liberal Union party, Bayan el Lak, published 
in the security of Greek Saloniki, says: 

‘‘Unfortunate Turkey appears to-day a sick person in the 
stage of agony, surrendering the last gasp and dying owing 
to the faults of the governing body. We who are following with 
pain the developments.should go to her assistance. Let us 
emerge from this apathy and endeavor to save her. The peril 
is great. Van, Erzerum, and the best parts of the Caucasus are 
occupied by the Russians; and who knows if we are not going 
to lose all by continuing the war to serve German interests ?”’ 


























SCIENCE ~ AND ~INVENTION 




















TESLA’S MILLION-DOLLAR MYSTERY 


EAR SHOREHAM, on Long Island, stands a great 
lattice- work tower nearly two hundred feet high, 
This is Nikola 
Tesla’s great electric tower, whose purposes have never been 
accurately known. He has asserted that he was prepared to 
send electric signals by actu- 


with a copper mushroom for a top. 


of the alternating-current system and as the man who harnessed 
Niagara Falls. 

“Like all geniuses, he is a dreamer and a spender. His 
dreams have been so real to him that he has persuaded investors 
to back him in many enterprises. The greatest monument to 
his unfinished dreams is his immense laboratory at Shoreham, 
L. 1. Fifteen years ago he was 
given a large tract of land in 





ally increasing and diminishing 





the electric charge of the 
earth, and the tower has been 
generally connected with this 
assertion. The tower and the 
laboratory with it, tho repre- 
senting a large outlay, have re- 
Of late 
there have been rumors that 
some use, either practical or 
experimental, was to be made 
of the plant, and one or two 
journals have published articles 
filled with somewhat fantastic 
predictions, seemingly divorced 
from clear explanation. On 
the other hand, Export Ameri- 
(New York, 
March) calls the plant ‘‘'Tesla’s 
Million-Dollar Folly.”’ Under 
this head it says: 


mained idle for years. 





can - Industries 


“Tf you consult ‘Who’s Who 
in America’ you will find the 





THE FORSAKEN LABORATORY, 


Mysteriously abandoned on completion twelve years ago. 


the town then called Warden- 
cliffe. A local builder hastened 
to erect houses for the work- 
men that came from the city, 
and the town felt that great 
prosperity was ahead of | it. 
A huge brick building was 
finished, and above it a steel 
tower capped by a copper 
dome 185 feet above the 
ground. Workmen reported 
that pipes had been sunk in the 
earth to almost an equal num- 
ber- of feet. Carefully crated 
machinery arrived by train and 
was installed in the brick labo- 
ratory, and a group of silent 
workmen worked day by day. 

‘*The purpose behind all this 
investment and energy was a 
mystery to the town. Gradu- 
ally, whispers were heard—* He 
intends to furnish power for 
New York City’; ‘He will 
electrify the railroads of Long 
Island’; ‘The tower can be 
seen from the Connecticut 
shore; it will be a signal-sta- 














following paragraph —‘ Tesla, 
Nikola, electrician, b. Smiljan, 
Lika (border country of Austria-Hungary), 1857: s. of Greek 
clergyman and orator and of Georgina Mandic, who was an 
inventor, as was her father.’ There follows a long and im- 
pressive list of his discoveries and accomplishments, hardly 
intelligible to the average reader unversed in the mysteries of 
electricity. To the world he is best known as the discoverer 


tion from whose copper dome 
messages will be flashed,’ ete. 
No one that knew would say whether the whispers contained a 
germ of truth, and gradually the wonder grew less and the mys- 
tery in their midst became an old story. A couple of years passed 
by and no wonderful results came. Evidently the dream was 
proving difficult to materialize. Suddenly, almost in a night, the 
inventor and his workmen departed. For a time a watchman 








THE HUGE MACHINERY STANDS SILENT, 








AND THE 








OFFICES SHOW SIGNS OF HURRIED DEPARTURE. 
“The magic word has not been spoken, and the spell still rests on the great plant.” 
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patrolled the grounds; then he too went to other fields, leaving 
the sleeping plant to take care of itself. It has had a long nap 
in the sleepy town some sixty odd miles from New York City. 
Adventuresome boys used to climb the steps of the tower until 
they became so rotten as to make them unsafe. One day they 
discovered a loosened window-catch and made their way inside 
the laboratory. There everything seemed left as for a day— 
chairs, desks, and papers in businesslike array. The great 
wheels seemed only awaiting Monday life. But the magic word 
has not been spoken, and the 
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SHALL WE FEED THE BIRDS? 


HY NOT? Well, for the same reason that it is a 

WV good plan to keep a cat hungry when we want her 
to function as a mouser. Birds eat up vermin, just 

as cats do; why should not the same rule work with them? So 
a number of authorities have recently argued, but the secretary 
of the Audubon Society of New Hampshire, Rev. Manley B. 
Townsend, assures us that 





spell still rests on the great 


they are all wrong. Writing 





plant. It is reported that the 
books and papers have been 
taken away, but otherwise the 
place is the same as when left 
some dozen years ago. Its ex- 
istence has almost passed from 
the minds of men—even the 
general passenger-agent of the 
railroad, whose tiny station is 
within three minutes of the 
laboratory, did not know of the 
million-dollar failure. There 
are rumors that another dream 
of the famous electrician is 
soon to assume reality. Then, 
perhaps, the dead will come to 
life and the monument be- 
eome the Mekka of admiring 
scientists.” 





ROCKET PHOTOGRAPHS 
—Aerial photographs are play- 
ing a large part in the warfare 
being conducted in Europe, 
according to a writer in Popu- 
lar Photography (New York, 
April). Before the war they 
were regarded as a novelty of 
little importance, but they are 
now found to be of great value 
in tracing the movements of 
the enemy and finding out 
what he is up to. In some 
places daily photographs are 
taken and carefully com- 
pared. Any little change in 
the aspect of the territory 
photographed is regarded as 





suspicious, and a _ sufficient 
battery of guns is trained on 
that spot to remove the 


menace permanently. How 








NOT BUILT TO BE BUT A LANDMARK. 


Like the rest of Tesla’s mystery, the purpose of this mushroom 
tower, with its 185 feet of structure and its copper-covered dome, is 
unknown. But Tesla still dreams, and it may yet come to life. 


in The Guide to Nature (Sound 
Beach, Conn., April), he says: 


‘*Frequently some one with 
more zeal than knowledge de- 
nounces the winter feeding of 
the birds as unnecessary and 
economically unwise.. Such an 
attitude is a good illustration 
of that line of Pope, ‘A little 
learning is a dangerous thing.’ 
The latest manifesto on this 
subject is by a Kansas profes- 
sor, who declares that feeding 
the birds has a tendency to 
diminish their usefulness as 
destroyers of insect-eggs, pupe, 
and hibernating adults, as it 
removes the necessity that is 
supposed to keep the birds 
hustling. 

“It would seem that. there 
might be something in this 
reasoning, but what are the 
facts? 

“The birds prefer their 
natural food. Where they can 
get that in sufficient quantities 
they do not care for food that 
we give them. This is proved 
conclusively by the fact that 
only winter feeding proves suc- 
cessful. 

‘“‘When spring comes, the 
birds leave our food, no mat- 
ter how attractive it may 
be. Only dire necessity drives 
them to our feeding-stations. 
During the winter many birds 
have difficulty in finding suf- 
ficient food. Search as they 
may, the natural supply is in- 
adequate. The spark of life 
burns low, and, alas! tego often 
flickers out. With a full stom- 
ach a bird can bid defiance to 
any weather. With fuel under 
the boiler, sufficient steam is 
generated to keep the machin- 
ery running. Food placed out 











these views are taken, the 
writer telis us: 

“Photographs taken by 
specially designed cameras 


built into huge rockets that are shot in the air are of great 
value in mapping the layout of enemy forces in the open 
country. The rocket turns over when the crest of its trajectory 
is reached, the change in position starts the camera mechanism, 
pictures are taken as the rocket slowly descends, supported 
by a parachute. Photographs are taken from swiftly. moving 
aeroplanes and from captive balloons and, at times, from kites. 
Amateur workers looking for the unusual can utilize the latter 
for an occasional aerial picture with success just as great as 
those who work with scientific apparatus. A heavy kite to 
which is attached a suitable cradle will support a light box- 
camera; preferably a cheap one should be used, as the 
kite might sail away or become cranky and hit the earth 
with a thud. A suitable release can be rigged to operate 
by a long coarse thread, or electrically by carrying fine 
copper wires up to an electro-magnet attached to the shutter- 
release. Photographs made in this manner look all awry, but 
the experiment is interesting and gives an idea of what you 
might see were you in a balloon or aeroplane above your 
neighborhood.” 


for the birds may save many 
a little life by providing just the necessary additional fuel 
needed to keep up the steam. The first sharp edge of hunger 
blunted, the bird will pay for his dinner by searching the trees 
in the vicinity and destroying all the insects that he can find, 
for he always prefers his natural food. 

“Tt pays, in dollars and cents, to feed the birds. Every 
orchard should at regular intervals have suet fastened to the 
trees, as well as bird-boxes for nesting-purposes. There is 
pleasure in watching the feeding birds—their beautiful colors, 
their graceful movements, their engaging ways, to say noth- 
ing of gaining their confidence and perhaps persuading them 
to light upon us and take food from our hand. There is a 
joy in such companionship, a deep satisfaction in ministering 
to a dependent life. On Thanksgiving Day, as I sat down to 
dinner, I glanced out of the window into the apple-tree. There 
was a little downy woodpecker at his Thanksgiving dinner of 
suet (we both had suet-pudding that day), and my heart was the 
lighter and my Thanksgiving the brighter because I had a tiny 
feathered guest to enjoy my bounty. Try it for yourself and 
see if this is not so.’” 
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GELATIN AS A FOOD 
[te EARLIER VIEW of gelatin, which regarded it as 


far more nutritious than meat, was later followed by a 

reaction, in which it was thought to have no food- 
value at all. According to high authority, jelly made with 
gelatin, or soup thickened with it, has absolutely no nutritive 
value. Writing in Die Umschau, Ernst Homberger tells us that 
the truth lies between these extreme views, and that gelatin 
is a really valuable food. Gelatin, or refined animal glue, is 
extracted from bones by boiling. It was first produced by 
Papin in 1681, and just after the French Revolution it was so 
highly considered that some authorities asserted that the food- 
value of a substance could be measured by the amount of 
gelatin that it contained. In 1814 it was indorsed by the Paris 
Academy of Medicine, and later it was a common food in hospi- 
tals, but later experiments tended to rob it of its reputation. 
According to Mr. Homberger, these were inconclusive. We 
quote a translation of his article 
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“It is, therefore, desirable that the value of gelatin as a food 
for the common people should be more and more recognized. 
If, besides gelatin, a certain amount of albumen is supplied to 
the body, and a certain amount of fats and carbohydrates to 
prevent the loss of fat, the normal condition of the body can be 
maintained. Because of its albumen-economy and fat-saving 
effects, and the ease with which it is digested, two men, Senator 
and Uffelmann, regard it as a valuable addition to fever-diet. 
With the low appetite of sick people and the distaste for meat 
one can protect the body against loss of albumen by supplying 
gelatin.” 





MINING FOR MUSHROOMS 


~ \HE QUEERER the place selected for a mushroom- 
garden, says K. H. Hamilton, in The Illustrated World 
(Chicago, April), the finer, it seems, is the growth of this 
popular. table-delicacy. Damp, smelly places under tumble- 


down back porches, ,earth cellars, discarded mossy cisterns, 
and other dark, humid spots have been found ideal. The fun- 





made for The Scientific American 
Supplement (New York, March 
11). He writes: 


“Scientific investigations such 
as were carried on by Donné 
failed because people did not 
know at that time exactly how 
questions of this sort should be 
decided. 

“This fault must also be laid 
at the door of the second com- 
mission which under Magendie 
experimented with gelatin on 
dogs. The chief fault of the com- 
mission was that it thought a 
substance refused by an animal 
because of its taste could not — 
have food-value, and, further, 
that it did not prescribe the quan- 
tity to be consumed by the ani- 
mal. The commission observed 
insufficient nourishment; and 
this held not only with the ra- 
tions of gelatin, but also when 
bread and meat were added. 
The commission set dry gelatin 
before the dogs, which they nat- 
urally refused to eat. More- 


A CAR-LOAD OF 
over, these creatures were kept 








Courtesy of *‘ The Illustrated World,’ Chicago. 


MUSHROOMS FROM AN ABANDONED COAL-MINE. 








in cages in a cellar. It was, 
therefore, no wonder that the ex- 
periments of the second gelatin commission were wholly nega- 
tive in their results and that the commission ascribed no value 
to gelatin as a food-product.”’ 


Later experiments show that gelatin is dissolved with a nour- 
ishing fluid as it goes through the cells, and really dissolves more 
easily than albumen, which keeps it somewhat from solution. 
Gelatin saves albumen to a much greater extent than fat and 
carbohydrates; but it is never possible to safeguard the body 
from all loss of albumen; some nitrogen is always consumed, and 
therefore a small quantity of albumen must always be added in 
order to maintain the proper amount in the body. Moreover, by 
supplying gelatin, somewhat less fat is consumed. To quote 
further: 


‘According to Munk, the importance of gelatin consists in 
this, that it is dissolved very quickly and completely in the cells, 
and by its solution saves the albumen from solution. This 
quality of saving the albumen is an exceedingly important one, 
and at least twice as great as that of carbohydrates and fats. 
One hundred grams of dried gelatin take the place of 31 grams 
of albumen (150 grams of meat). Moreover, the consumption 
of fat is reduced by gelatin. Five-sixths of'the albumen used 
can be replaced by gelatin. Accordingly, gelatin represents a very 
valuable food-product, which becomes of greatest importance 
where used for the economy of albumen. 


gus apparently thrives upon an atmosphere of decadence. The 


writer goes on: 


“The last word in a mushroom-farm, however, is such a 
garden placed in the depths of a deserted coal-mine, hundreds 
of feet belgw the ground. Not far from Morgantown, West 
Virginia, there is located this old coal-mine, known as the Pitts- 
burg Coal Seam in Pennsylvania and West Virginia. The mine 
was worked for a number of years, but its fuel-production was 
used for domestic purposes only, being dug and hauled by 
wagon to consumers in the neighborhood. With the intro- 
duction of natural gas, however, the locality had no further 
use for the old mine, and some exceedingly interesting experi- 
ments have been conducted in its depths by Theodore F. Imbach, 
an assistant in the State Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Morgantown. Securing a permit from the owners of the prop- 
erty, he encamped on the first level, and made chemical analyses 
of the rocky soil. He found that it was rich in moisture and its 
constituents exactly those needed by edible fungi for their 
quickest and most luxuriant growth. He therefore started a 
mushroom-farm, and found that the spot was ideal for his 
purpose. Mushrooms now are ‘mined’ instead of coal, and 
prove almost as profitable. The rooms of the mine, or the open 
spaces from which the coal was dug, have been found especially 
adapted to this kind of farming. Such locations have a steady 
temperature throughout the year, and often they are so located 
as to have natural drainage. This ‘mushroom-mine’ now makes 
large shipments weekly to the city markets.” 
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A NUTRITIVE FRUIT 


RUITS ARE USUALLY EATEN not because they are 
HF nutritious, but for other reasons. It has been stated 

that about 8 per cent. of the cost of food in American 
families is spent for fruit, and that this fruit supplies less than 
1 per cent. of the protein in the diet. Fruit is added to a diet 
partly for its flavor, partly for its mineral content, partly for its 
laxative effects. Considered as nutrition, fruit is pretty costly, 
but its other good qualities doubtless serve to restore the balance. 
Some fruits, however, contain an abnormally large amount of 
real foodstuff. One of these is the avocado, or alligator pear, 
largely used as a salad. An editorial writer in The Journal of 
the American Medical Association (Chicago, March 18) recom- 
mends this as combining many of the dietary advantages of 
fruit and vegetable. The present price is 
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IMPORTANT ADVANCE IN TELEGRAPHY 


HE first genuinely radical improvement in _ cable- 

signaling since the days of Cyrus Field has just been 

made by Col. George O. Squier, United States military 
attaché in London. The above words are used by the writer 
of a leading article in The Electrical Review and Western Elec- 
trician (Chicago, April 1). The new system uses the Morse 
alphabet, but for the dots and dashes are substituted, respec- 
tively, single and triple strokes, each taking up only the 
same space as the ordinary dot. The 
ease by a novice, and there is a great saving of time. 


record is read with 
The 
eurrent is never broken as in making dots and dashes, but 
is continuous. Higher voltages can be used in transmission, 
making the range greater, and it is claimed that two Atlantic 


cables can now do the work of three. 





$4 to $8 a dozen, but there is no inherent 
reason why it should not presently come 
down within the reach of the non-millionaire. 
We read: 


“There is a decided element of novelty 
in an available fruit which departs from the 
eonventional varieties by exhibiting a con- 
tent of nutrients both unlike and greater 
than that of most species in common use. 
The avocado is a fruit characterized by con- 
taining a very large amount of oil, so that 
the only comparable product is the olive. 
The avocado is by no means entirely new 
in this country, tho native to the tropical 
and semitropical regions of North and South 
America, where it is used as a common and 
much-prized article of food. It was intro- 
duced into California, at Santa Barbara, in 
1870; but as yet its scarcity has made the 
price in our Eastern markets almost pro- 
hibitive from the standpoint ‘of any wide- 
spread popular use of the fruit. The avo- 
ceado-tree belongs to the laurel family; its 
fruit varies in form from round to pear- 
shaped with a short or elongated neck, and 
in weight from a few ounces to four or five 
pounds. It contains a single large seed which 
is surrounded by yellowish, buttery flesh. 

** Analyses of twenty-eight different varie- 
ties of avocado, lately made by Jaffa in the 
Division of Nutrition at the University of 
California Experiment Station, show how 
widely it differs from the average of fresh 


Military attaché 
inventor of a 








Copyrighted by Ewing & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
COL. GEORGE O. SQUIER, 


revolutionary tele- 
graphic device for submarine cables. 


Writes the editor: 


‘“When one of the electrical arts has at- 
tained the hoary age of seventy years with- 
out a radical improvement in the original 
methods employed, one is prone to admit 
that the pioneers in that art succeeded: in 
developing methods and apparatus as near 
perfection as the inherent nature of the 
media employed will permit. And yet an 
impartial survey of the history of the sub- 
marine cable, second of all electrical indus- 
tries in amount of capital invested, proves 
again the truth of old axioms concerning 
ruts. For here again, as was the case with 
the long-sought telephone-repeater, the radi- 
cal improvement comes at last not from 
those engineers who made this their every- 
day work, but from an outsider, free from 
the hidebound traditions of the cable-builders. 

“Tt should be to Americans a special 
source of satisfaction that altho practically 
every improvement in cable-methods, manu- 
facture, and operation has by common con- 
sent originated in Great Britain, the first 
genuinely radical improvement in cable- 
signaling since the days of Cyrus Field is the 
work of an officer of the United States Army 
Signal Corps. : 

“Col. George O. Squier, our military at- 
taché at London, has during the past two 
years developed a cable-signaling system, 
transmitting and receiving, which possesses 
so many striking advantages, and offers 
such unquestionable improvements over all 


in London and 








fruits and prove it to be worthy of serious 
consideration. The edible portion contains, 
on an average, less than 70 per cent. of water, 2 per cent. of 
protein, 7 per cent. of carbohydrate, 1.2 per cent. of mineral in- 
gredients, and no less than 20 per cent. of fat. Some varieties 
have exhibited nearly 30 per cent. of the latter ingredient. 
Olives do not exceed this. Such data, put into terms of energy- 
units, show that the edible part of the avocado corresponds to 
about 75 per cent. of the fuel-value of the cereals, and is not 
far from twice that noted for average lean meat. They explain, 
furthermore, why the flesh of the avocado has been termed a 
‘vegetable butter.’ From the earliest records up to the present 
time the flesh of the avocado has been described as a natural 
mayonnaise and is often eaten as taken from the fruit, without 
additional preparation. The natives of Mexico often spread 
the pulp on their black bread in place of butter. 

“The evidence for the dietary value of the avocado is still 
essentially empiric. Chemical analysis alone is by no means 
adequate to establish the right of a new food-product to a 
permanent place in the national dietary. Altho no metabolism 
experiments have been carried on in connection with the avo- 
cado, Jaffa reminds us that it is only fair to assume that this 
fruit is as easily digested as many others whose coefficients have 
been determined. Such data clearly prove that the fruits are 
quite thoroughly digested. . . . Meanwhile, the enterprise of our 
American fruit industry must see to it that the present price of 
from $4 to $8 a dozen is reduced so that this little-known fruit 
may become popular enough to be tested. The trees are 
prolific, and the possibility of successful marketing seems 
almost assured.” 


previous methods as to be certain of eventual 
general adoption. In a paper presented before The Physical 
Society of London, - Colonel Squier describes his novel 
method of attacking the cable-problem along lines of électrical- 
power transmission. By substituting for the time-honored 
make-and-break battery-current transmitter a low-frequency 
single-phase sine-wave alternator, the current from which is 
never broken; and a single time element for the differing dura- 
tions of dot, space, and dash, he achieves simplicities and 
economies which are truly astonishing. ...... 

‘The dot is a single stroke, the dash a triple stroke, but cover- 
ing the same length of paper as the dot or the space. The ease 
with which this record is read is most striking. Here at once the 
Squier method does away with the need for specially trained, 
highly paid cable-readers. The veriest novice can translate 
such tape with accuracy at present unknown over long cables. 
Again, the abolition of the siphon-recorder permits the use of 
cheap paper tape, a trifling consideration until one realizes that 
the annual bill for siphon recording-tape of the Eastern Cable 
Company alone amounts to thousands of pounds sterling. 
This novel alphabet, moreover, permits relaying directly from 
cable to land wires, or vice versa, for it is ‘universal’—can be em- 
ployed equally well and with like economies for both. 

‘“‘By use of the sine wave at the transmitter a relatively much 
larger percentage of transmitted power is received at the distant 
station. . . . With the unbroken, pure sine wave, higher average 
potentials ean be safely employed with a correspondingly in- 
creased energy delivered at the receiver. Particularly would 
this advantage be applicable if the first 200 or 300 miles of a 
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submarine cable were made of higher insulation than would be 
necessary for the deep-sea portions. 

‘‘Undoubtedly the most important of all advantages achieved 
by the Squier method is the economy of time effected. As 
sample comparative records show, from 50 to 100 per cent. more 
letters per minute can be transmitted than with the old methods 
and old alphabet. With the make-and-break methods, the 
transmitting end of the cable must be connected to earth after 
each signal, to clear out the excess charge which was thereby 
unavoidably putin. In other words, at present the entire cable 
plant is idle for 25 per cent. of the time—a plant representing 
a cost approximating $2,500,000 shut down, so to speak, for 
sweeping-out purposes, six hours a day. 

‘*Major O’Meara, in a paper on the new Squier method, read 
before the Royal Engineers’ Society of London, states that two 
transatlantic cables can now do the 
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brush as it appears, covered with salt, or, if too salty, knock off 
the exeess salt and apply your favorite powder. 

“This procedure thoroughly sterilizes and toughens the 
bristles, can be done without loss of time, and provides on the 
brush an efficient antiseptic for promoting mouth-hygiene.” 





EXPLOSIVE SEWERS 
a SEWER WILL EXPLODE under the same conditions in 


which a cannon will “‘go off’”’—namely, the introduc- 
tion of an explosive and something to make it detonate. 
A combustible gas mixed with air makes an ideal explosive; 
and a cigaret-stump, or even a spark struck by the boot-heel of 


a passer-by, does the rest. ‘‘Sewer- 





work of three, representing a saving 
in initial cost of plant of over $2,- 
500,000, to say nothing of savings in 
operation of the third cable. . . .... 

‘*Now, as to long land-lines, where 
Wheatstone or other rapid-transmis- 
sion methods are employed, we need 
in this field the same revolutionary 
change. . . . When telegraph-engineers 
also will adopt the sine-wave base 
of an uninterrupted alternating cur- 
rent. for signaling-purposes, not only 
will it be relatively simple to cut 
out the induction from such currents, 
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" Toledo, Ohio. 


A WELL-SALTED TOOTH-BRUSH. 
Sanitary, if not beautiful. 


gas’’—at any rate, the kind that ex- 
plodes—is not generated within the 
sewer, but gets in from outside. Leak- 
ing gas-mains used generally to. be 
held responsible, but we are told by 
an editorial writer in The Municipal 
Journal (New York, March 30) that 
now generally to be 
blamed. Gasoline can easily run into 
the sewer as a liquid and vaporize 


gasoline is 


after it gets there, mixing with the 





air and igniting precisely as it does 





but. they will find a simplicity of 
operation and ‘economies of time 
quite. ‘impossible so long as inter- 


rupted: direct currents are employed. . . . Surely, America, 
with its pressing telegraph needs, its long lines, and its present 
eomplete freedom from bureaucratic restrictions, is the logical 
place for the evolution of the fruitful ideas which Colonel 
Squier has given us.” 





HOW TO STERILIZE A TOOTH-BRUSH 


HE CONTROVERSY regarding the desirability of the 

: tooth-brush, both sides of which have been represented 

in these columns, seems to have emphasized at least 

this one point—that the tooth-brush, if used at 
all, must be clean. In The Dental Summary (Toledo, Ohio), 
Dr. Hugh W. MacMillan, a Cincinnati dentist, gives some 
directions regarding the proper sterilization of this common 
utensil, which few users seem to think requires protection of 
any kind from the wandering germ. Dr. MacMillan thinks 
that it is now generally conceded that an unsterile brush may be 
a greater hindrance than a benefit to the health of a mouth. 
The tooth-brush, he says, is tolerated because a satisfactory 
substitute or a suitable sterilizing agent for it has not been 


valuable 


discovered. He goes on: 


‘“* Almost everybody agrees that second to thorough mastication 
of coarse foods, a sterile brush properly used is the best agent 
that we can employ for stimulation of the gums and cleaning 
the teeth. The whole problem is to find a method of sterilizing 
which can be accomplished quickly and easily without destroy- 
ing the brush by boiling or strong antiseptics, which will furnish 
the brush in a dry state preparatory to using, and which will 
not consume an appreciable length of time in consummating. 

‘* After considerable thought for a simple and efficient method 
of mouth-hygiene the following plan seems to solve most diffi- 
culties. The patient is advised to keep an approved tooth- 
brush and a salt-cellar (preferably aluminum) as his mouth- 
hygiene equipment. After properly brushing his gums and teeth, 
sufficient salt is sprinkled in a glass of warm water to make a 
normal salt solution (approximately half a teaspoonful of salt). 
This is used as a mouth-wash. The brush is then held under 
the running water and cleansed as thoroughly as possible. Salt 
is then sprinkled upon the brush. The salt is dissolved on the 
wet brush and penetrates thoroughly to the center of the tufts 
of the bristles. The brush is then hung in the usual place. 
When it is again needed, the water will have been evaporated, 
leaving a deposition of salt crystals in and around every bristle. 
Can you imagine germs living in such environment? Use the 


in a legitimate way in the cylinder of 

a touring-car, but expending its energy in lifting an innocent 
manhole-cover to the level of the adjacent roofs. Says the editor: 
“The number of explosions in sewers is increasing every year, 
and the amount of damage done by them is much greater than 
formerly, and the matter is becoming a very serious one. About 


- two years ago we told of an explosion in a Pittsburg sewer which 


cost the city several hundred thousand dollars in damages, re- 
pairs, and reconstruction. . . . Last week the news columns told 
of three explosions—one bursting open a dwelling, another a wire 
conduit, and the third, in Detroit, rupturing 4,000 feet of sewer 
and damaging manholes for double this distance. 

“The Detroit explosion is known to have been due to gasoline, 
nearly ten thousand gallons of which entered the sewer through 
a storm-water inlet, having leaked from a tank-car near by. 
The supposition is that the others also were due to gasoline 
fumes which entered the house and the conduit manholes through 
connections with the sewer. Certain it is that these explosions 
have increased in number and intensity since automobiles have 
come into common use; and if all are not due to gasoline enter- 
ing the sewers, many have been, and the danger from this 
cause is a real one. Formerly, most sewer-explosions were laid 
to illuminating-gas, and when gas companies admitted losses 
through leakage of 10 per cent. or more of the gas manufac- 
tured, this could not be wondered at. Gas-mains are being 
made much tighter than formerly, however, and the leakage 
into the ground is less.” 

Most cities have passed ordinances forbidding the discharge 
of gasoline into sewers, but few, if any, enforce them rigidly. 
Discovery and punishment of infractions are difficult, but by no 
In Boston, official tests are made for detect- 
We read: 


‘Such tests made at regular and sufficiently frequent intervals 
at every sewer-manhole should reveal the presence of gasoline. 
To locate the source of it is perhaps more difficult, but we suggest 
the following as an additional test which should be made of 
each garage, private and public, and each dry-cleaning estab- 
lishment or other place where gasoline is used. Require that 
full plans be filed of the arrangements for draining every tank or 
floor which can in any way receive gasoline, and that these 
provide for intercepting the gasoline. Then test these by pour- 
ing into each such tank or floor-outlet a bucket of gasoline (or 
of kerosene or other light oil, if this is considered dangerous), a 
man being stationed in the sewer manhole next below the prop- 
erty being inspected to watch for the odor and appearance in 
the sewage of the oil used. 

‘‘Whatever the plan employed, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the authorities should use greater precautions 
against the discharging of gasoline into sewers.” 


means impossible. 
ing the presence of gasoline-vapors in sewers. 
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RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


ICHARD HARDING DAVIS, falling dead at the tele- 
phone, ends his career in a manner fittingly consonant 
with one phase of it. ‘‘He was always listening to the 

rumor of the great living world about him, and echoing 
its vibrations in what he wrote.”” Thus speaks the Boston 
Transcript, adding to 


first appearing in his magazine in 1906, and giving a view of the 
writer’s work in fiction that his later achievements leave some- 
how obscured.’ With so much up to that time already accom- 
plished, he was seen by Mr. Maurice in the paradoxical case of “‘a 
man who for fifteen years has been floating easily on the highest 

wave of popularity and 





its somewhat whimsical 
view the grimmer one 
that a bullet received 
in battle would have 
been even more appro- 
priate. The fact is thus 
vividly pointed that Mr. 
Davis’s work as a news- 
paper correspondent is 
at the moment of his 
death judged probably 
more than 
his contributions to fie- 


important 


tion, whatever the fu- 
ture opinion may be. 
The New York Tribune 
asserts that ‘‘it remained 
to the last his boast 
that he was a reporter, 
a newspaper man”’; and 
it instances Mr. Davis’s 
description of the entry 
of the German legions 
into Brussels, printed in 
The Tribune, as ‘*show- 
ing at its best his rare 
gift of descriptive writ- 
ing.” There was, how- 
ever, about his corre- 
spondence, points out 
The Transcript, the spell 
of fiction; and this paper 
views him as “‘the Ameri- 
can counterpart of Pierre 
Loti, whose charm the 
world must acknowl- 
edge, and in whom the 
border-line of fact and 
fiction is thus indistin- 


guishable.” 
The New York Eve- 
ning Post places Mr. . ® 


Davis among “the nu- 
merous Peter Pans” of 
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who has yet to write 
a book that has not 
proved immediately an 





unqualified success,” 
yet remaining ‘“‘prob- 
ably the most under- 
rated of American story- 
tellers.” Mr. Maurice 


thus accounted for it: 


“The legend of triv- 
iality which grew out 
of the lightness of some 
of his early sketches has 
somehow and; in the 
face of facts grown with 
the years. The charge 
of immaturity flung at 
him in place of concrete 
criticism, very often be- 
cause concrete criticism 
was not easy to find, has 
not yet been downed. 
There are tens of thou- 
sands of persons who 
have liked him best and 
who have read him 
most who have done so 
with a_half-apologetie 
air. Accustomed to 
ready-made opinions in 
literary matters, timid 
almost to servility, they 
have echoed ungener- 
ously ill-considered ver- 
dicts which were first 
formulated by voices of 
envy or personal dislike. 
Perhaps there is no bet- 
ter way of gaging the 
shallowness of a man or 
woman in the matter of 
literary opinion than by 
sounding them on the 
subject of Mr. Richard 
Harding Davis—provid- 
ed, of course, they will 
acknowledge to having 
read him thoroughly. 
Nine hundred opinions 
will condemn him in 
phrases of stereotyped 








American letters—“men 
who conquer a_ public 
through the vigor and 
eolor of youthful talent, 
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OUR LITERARY GRINGO. 


The late Richard Harding Davis, who presented Latin America in many works. 


criticism. Seventy-five 
will confess to a liking 
for which they ean give 
noreason. The remain- 
ing twenty-five have the 








but who fail to ripen 

with the years.” He is only one of many in his generation, 
we are told, “concerning whom the confident prophecy has 
been made, ‘This young man will go far,’ only to be frus- 
trated.” The Evening Post hardly stops to estimate how far 
Mr. Davis did go; but the editor of The Bookman, Mr. Arthur 
B. Maurice, reprints in the May issue an estimate of Mr. Davis, 


liking and know its 
cause, seeing in him, despite the limitations which they recog- 
nize and thoroughly understand, a workman with sincerity and 
strength who has taken and held a place of no mean importance 
among contemporary American men of letters.” 


After Gallagher, Mr. Davis’s first important creation was Van 
Bibber, and the critical shibboleth was struck by the man who 
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summed up this figure as ‘‘the office-boy’s idea of a gentleman.” 
Mr. Maurice concedes that the phrase was ‘‘something that 
was very funny and in a measure justified.”’ 


“True, he might better have picked out any of half a dozen 
of Mr. Davis’s other heroes—Robert Clay, of ‘ Soldiers'‘of Fortune,’ 
or Archie Gordon, of ‘The King’s Jackal’; or ‘Masher’ Macklin; 
or, best of all, the exceedingly bumptious Lieutenant Ranson, who 
scorned a fifty-cent limit, and found profoundly wearisome the 
amusements of army life and the Civil-War reminiscences of a 
general forty years his senior. These are all unquestionably 
‘office-boy’ heroes. But then are not most of the heroes of his- 
tory ‘office-boy’ heroes? We judge them according to their 
achievements, in the light of their elementary qualities of valor 
and strength. Posterity has no time to devote seriously to the 
measuring of a great man by his table-manners, his taste in 
stocks or coats of mail, or the casual indications of social inepti- 
tude. And with fiction the stage of fine discrimination too often 
means the stage of disillusionment. The man is to be pitied who 
never regarded Edmond Dantés, the Count of Monte Cristo, in the 
light of a perfect hero the very embodiment of romance, but who, 
from the first, recognized beneath the veneer all the coarseness, 
the ostentation, the colossal negrolike vanity. 

‘“With some exceptions, Mr. Davis’s heroes all belong to the 
same race, a race of kindly, generous-souled bounders, gentle- 
men at heart; snobs only because of an over-acute self-conscious- 
ness and a constant suspicion of themselves and of what others 
are thinking and saying about them. It is this uneasiness that is 
continually driving them to gaucherie and braggadocio. They 
perform a thousand simple, generous, brave actions and then 
contrive to spoil the effeet by bad ‘breaks.’”’ 


Davis’s impressions of men and women, sums up Mr. Maurice, 
are “in the main coup d’a@il impressions,” and, likewise ‘‘the 
various parts of the world, civilized and uncivilized, which Mr. 
Davis puts in his books, are treated frankly from the point of 


view of the observant stranger.’’ Further: 


““When he has come to know a city or a landscape too well, 
when it no longer offers him some new surprize, he passes on. 
He wrote best of New York when it was fresh to him; when he 
could walk through a side street and muse whimsically upon the 
possibility of a mysterious letter apprizing him of the maturing 
of some strange crime, fluttering down from a curtained window. 
When a greater familiarity took from him the delights of this sort 
of make-believe, he sought out other lands. To-day he is no more 
a novelist of New York than he is a novelist of London, or Paris, 
or Vienna, or Tangier, or Rio de Janeiro; the hero of a new story 
will unquestionably be an American, but we are just as likely to 
meet him in St. James’s Park, or seated at the corner table of 
the Café de la Paix, or in the Hétel Continental at Tangier, as 
in the Knickerbocker Club or Delmonico’s. And in his deserip- 
tions of scenes and places he has the faculty of telling you the 
most elementary things with a gravity and naiveté which is at 
once astounding and delightful. .There is something con- 
fidential in the manner in which he imparts the information that 
‘God Save the King’ is the British national anthem, or that 
Washington was our first President, or that Paris is the capital of 
France and has been called la ville lumiére. In a writer of less 
talent this would exasperate; with him it never does, for we accept 
it as only an indication of a genuine freshness and zest. Nine 
or ten years ago there was a saying to the effect that Mr. Davis’s 
ignorance must have been acquired, since no one could possibly 
have been born with quite so large a stock of it. To-day this 
epigram has lost completely both point and sting; and yet this 
broader knowledge has brought with it no diminution of orig- 
inality. His place among contemporary American story-tellers 
is secure, and of him may be said, as can be said of no other of his 
day and generation, that he has never published a dull line.”’ 


As a specimen of the present-day criticism of Mr. Davis, this 
from the New York Tribune serves: 


‘*As a writer of fiction his achievement was.of slighter texture. 
At his best he was a master of the short story. ‘The Lion and 
the Unicorn,’ for instance, is a model of the genre in conception 
and execution. His longer tales were always entertaining. It 
might be said of him that he adapted the Superman to the 
understanding and the enthusiasms of the fashionable finishing- 
school; there was something of the eternal boy—something 
sophomoric—in all his imaginative work, but he more than made 
up for this by a spirit of clean young manliness, a true under- 
standing of responsive young womanhood. He wrote for youth, 
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and youth liked him. He certainly did it no harm in a day of 
many deleterious literary influences. Quite the reverse. 

“As dn artist he long ago had given us the measure of his 
talent and of his outlook upon life. He repeated hinnself, but 
with the unfailing charm of his youthful temperament, the rosy 
optimism of his view of the springtime of life. He dealt in 
romance because he believed in it. His books were the man, 
with all his limitations, his inability to mature, but also with 
all the delight of his immature enthusiasms. And his own life 
he made romance. This country could have better spared a 
more serious artist, a profounder thinker, than this eternal 
boy. He will be missed by youths and maidens. And that, after 
all, is an enviable epitaph.”’ 





OUR EDUCATION AFFECTED BY THE WAR 


HE WAR HAS TAUGHT US that we “effect 
in this country, a combination of a. scientific and a 
It is a problem whose answer 


must 


humanistic education.” 
even Prof. John Dewey, who sees the necessity of its solu- 
tion, does not know, and he doubts if any one knows. But to 
secure the highest benefits of what England and Germany are 
now teaching us, we must ‘‘frankly recognize that the measure 
of a humanistic education” is the ‘‘ production of a social and 
socialized sense.” We must surrencer, the Professor tells us, 
“that superstitious tradition which identifies humanism with 
the interests of literary training, and which in our country, 
whatever it may have accomplished elsewhere, produces only 
a feebly pretentious snobbishness of culture.” In our employ- 
ment of science—and this is what we learn from Germany, whom 
Professor Dewey sees both as an example and a warning—we 
must aim at ‘‘flexible resourcefulness of adaptation,’ and not 
seek to frame “social organization into rigid divisions of labor.” 
In The New Republic (New York), Professor Dewey points out 
how the opposed ideals of the two combatant nations make clear 
to us the inconsistency of our system. ‘‘ We have stretched the in- 
tellectual mantle of tradition till it has covered the breaches from 
view,”’ he says, ‘“‘and have settled back to enjoy the consolations 


We read: 


of the orthodox catchwords of culture and discipline.” 


‘*When we look at the enlarged picture of English and German 
education which the war has thrown upon the screen, the lesson 
regarding our own educational aims appears plain. The strong 
and weak points revealed supplement each other, and they 
define our own needs. Germany has sueceeded in scientific 
and specialized education; England, at least relatively speaking, 
in general and humanistic. We have worked sporadically at 
both, and often with so little definite intent that we have done 
just enough in one direction to undo our accomplishments in the 
other. Yet there is a sound instinct in our refusal to commit 
ourselves exclusively to either one or the other. 

‘**Every one who recalls the war of 1870 knows how tritely 
universal became the remark that the victory was the victory of 
the German schoolmaster. The intellectual prestige of Germany 
dates largely from that victory. Its meed of success in the 
present war is the success of technical education, an education 
which is everywhere technical and professional—no matter what 
the label of the school giving it. A writer has said that while 
the Germans have talked much twaddle:about culture, there is 
no doubt about their supremacy in that form of culture known 
as agriculture. The same might be said about almost any one 
of the arts of industry. The consistent application of trained 
intellect to special practical problems in order to develop and 
employ a skilled technique has given Germany her efficiency. 
Her boasted idealism, so far as it has not been sentimental and 
romantic, has been the idealism of faith in intellect—in scientific 
method applied to detail, bit by bit, to what has to be done. 
It‘is silly: to ‘confine the Prussianization of Germany to the in- 
culeation of militarism, and not recognize the educational phase 
of the work Prussia has done for Germany. Prussia disciplined 
Germany in specialization of science applied to the conduct of 
affairs. Let us give her credit along with the debit account. 

“For the two things belong together. It is impossible to 
train for highly ‘specialized divisions of labor without creating 
an almost machinelike social automatism. Everything must 
fit into everything else, or hopeless’ confusion at once results. 
In the early days of the war no remark was commoner than 
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that the Germans, trained as they were to obedience, would 
break down when the demand came for initiative. The remark 
did uot take into account that their training was an intellectual 
training dependent upon scientific division of labor, not upon 
mechanical habituations. Only when the whole is thrown out 
of gear will the parts cease to work. That degree of strain has 
not been reached; it may not be reached in this war. But the 
habit of mind thus formed is as incompatible with democracy 
as is sheer militarism; indeed, a persistently effective militarism 
is hardly possible without this scientifically organized division 
of labor in which each part takes its cue from the working of the 
other parts. For us to take such a system as our exclusive 
model would indicate that we had already ceased to be ourselves.” 


English education, continues- Professor Dewey, has been 
‘“*German education upside down.” 


“‘Tmagine a German minister gravely announcing that since 
it had been recently discovered that glycerin could be derived 
from soap-fats, the latter would henceforth be contraband— 
after their importation into Germany had been permitted for 
months! There are surely cases where the warning not to 
generalize from a single instance breaks down—even in social 
matters. England has paid—Belgium and the world have paid 
—a high price for England’s devotion to a literary education. 
To suppose that any amount of enforced military service would 
have given England an adequate preparedness under such 
conditions is to snatch at superficialities. On the other hand, 
in her foreign affairs England has for a long time been a citizen 
of the world. Even those who accuse her statesmen of a truly 
diabolic cunning can not deny to them the maintenance of the 
externals of civilization. In connection with her long world- 
wide responsibilities, the humanistic education of England 
has accomplished something which we look for in vain in Ger- 
many’s exhibition of herself to the world.” 


From these two ideals we are to work out something that will 
correct our natural tendency to superficiality: 


‘Were it all the smattering and superficiality and nothing else 
which it sometimes seems to be, we should be infinitely in- 
competent. There is some power in the instinct which keeps 
us, with our alleged worship of efficiency and our materialism, 
from going in for systematized specialization. That something, 
I think, is the habit of mind formed by our wide and frea range 
of human contacts. When we learn how to interpenetrate this 
human sense of one another with thorough training in scientific 
method and knowledge, we shall have found ourselves 
educationally.” 





THE END OF ORIENTAL RUGS—One of the luxuries that 
we must perforce dispense with, it seems, through the agency 
of war, is the Oriental rug. Authorities in this industry furnish 
the reminder that Erzerum, the ancient capital of Armenia, is 
the center of the Oriental rug-making district, and, since that 
has become also the center of the theater of war, the art of rug- 


weaving is threatened in its very existence. In Zion’s Herald 


(Boston) we read: 


“The district round about is a vast camping-ground, and 
ruin lies everywhere. West of Erzerum lies the heritage of the 
‘unspeakable’ Turk, whence nearly a million Armenians, the 
only hope of Christian civilization in that land, have been trans- 
ported, whither—no one knows. These are the most intelligent 
rug-makers of the Orient, says, in the Hartford Courant, B. Pesh- 
mal-yan, who is the author of an illuminating article on Oriental 
rugs in the ‘Cyclopedia Americana.’ Moreover, it will take 
several years to reproduce materials which can be used in rug- 
making, principally wool and dyes. Immediately following the 
war, in the very nature of the case, the people of these countries 
will care for their immediate needs, such as building homes, 
raising food-products, and there will not be people enough left 
to turn to the rug-making industry. And to add to this, thou- 
sands of the most beautiful rugs are now rotting away in the 
Persian Gulf. Turkish soldiers use them for bedding at the 
front, or destroy them. They can not be shipped out of the 
war-zone. As a matter of fact, and in fine, the whole rug-section 
of the Orient is one stupendous chaos of which people in America 
can searcely form a faint idea. The antique Oriental rugs made 
in homes are no more, for the homes have been burned and 
destroyed, the people massacred or carried away. Some day 


probably the industry will be revived, but for the present the 
future of the Oriental rug is decidedly unpromising.”’ 
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A PLAY ON PRISON-REFORM 


EW YORK WILL WAIT many a long year before 

seeing another production with the simple power of 

“Justice,” so declares one of New York’s dramatic 
critics. The public are perhaps realizing this, and for once meet 
the approval of the most exacting by crowding the house at 
every performance. The secret of the play’s power is that 
Galsworthy has ‘“‘a message to deliver—a message that he 
believes in.”” The important thing about the success of the 
play is that it goes by reason of the power that resides in ideas, 
and not merely because they are conveyed in a theoretically 
correct theatrical vehicle. A glance at the outline of the story, 
as presented by the critic of the New York Tribune, will show 
how far short of a play as play Mr. Galsworthy’s drama falls: 


“Void of the theatrical except that which is accidental, 
‘Justice’ depicts the passage of a man through the relentless 
machinery of the law. Galsworthy makes no attempt to tempo- 
rize with either side— William Falder is a guilty man,’ a man who, 
under the law, merits conviction and imprisonment. He has 
confest his guilt, and the law can not take account of the fact 
that he is a person of nervous and highly sensitive disposition. 
Either he was insane at the time of the crime or he was not; 
if the former, he will be confined in. an asylum; and if the latter, 
in a prison. There is no middle way. 

“Similarly, the law can see only the prospect of the prisoner’s 
immoral relations with the married woman for whom. he stole. 
This, of course, makes his crime the more serious. That the 
woman was maltreated by a brutal husband, that between her 
and the prisoner there existed only a great and honest love— 
this, too, is a distinction that the law can not be expected to 
grasp. The judge, being but an instrument of justice, can do 
no more than administer the law. 

“‘Within the prison-walls, there is the same disregard of the 
human equation. Itisa fact that Falder, in solitary confinement, 
is obsessed by countless horrors and hallucinations, but the 
records of the prison doctor show that he has not lost weight. 
Furthermore, if the doctor recommended less restricted con- 
finement for Falder he would be compelled to recommend it 
for at least a dozen others—deserving, all of them. The prison 
governor is far from hard-hearted. He wants to do everything 
in his power for the prisoners, but—”’ 


The piece was produced in London several years ago, and an 
account of it appeared in Tur Lirerary Digest. It had but a 
short run there, but is said to have inspired prison-reform even 
upon its short showing. Some who come away from the present 
performances deprest by the unalloyed gloom of it clutch at the 
flattering unction that our social conditions are not met by such 
a presentment. For such Mr. Galsworthy has an answer 
written to ‘“‘The Playgoer’”’ of the New York Evening Sun, 
where he says: 


‘Human nature is the same all the world over. The machin- 
ery, the setting, through which this story of the dispensation of 
justice is presented, may be peculiar to Britain, but the essential 
features, the usual blind disproportion of the whole business, 
the departmentalism, the self-preservative attitude of society, 
and the emotions at work are the same in whatever white man’s 
country you choose to take. The play is a picture of the human 
herd’s attitude toward an offending member—heads down, 
horns pointed—and of its blind trampling of him out. A picture 
painted in facts—as all written pictures must be—facts that 
happen to be English, but which might just as well have been 
American or Austrian or Dutch. If you do not look through 
them to what lies behind, you have missed the gist and meaning 
of the play. 

*** Justice is a machine that, when some one has once given 
it the starting push, rolls on of itself.’ That is true with you as 
with us, and will most probably be true in the time of our 
children’s children. If you don’t believe this, attend your courts 
and prisons, not as a jurist, but as an observer of life as a whole; 
and ask of those who are under the wheels. You may not, in 
America, give vent to your self-preservative herd-instinct in 
similar trial-procedure, in solitary confinement, in tickets of 
leave; but you do in other ways—when once some one has 
given the starting push. Your institutions may be different 
from ours, may be more enlightened—I know not; but your 
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human nature is the same. The great majority of you will 
stand shoulder to shoulder against the erring members of your 
community, just as we do here. You are as liable, or nearly, 
to stick a label on a man and have done with him. in your 
huge and as yet loosely knit country of many States, an offender 
no doubt has more chance of escaping the results of the initial 
branding than he has in Europe; but that’s a mere accident, and 
not the consequence of a different spirit. No! you also are 
civilized human beings, 
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effort to that end to which he is devoting his life must command 
every humane man’s admiration. Nor, we believe, does Mr. 
Osborney when discussing the whole subject of public policy 
in relation to crime, commit the error into which some excellent 
persons have fallen, of denying the essential importance of the 
great function which that policy must first of all fulfil—the fune- 
tion of deterrence. Yet it is to be feared that the effect pro- 
duced upon the minds of many by more than one of his utter- 

ances will be that of 





with the same social in- 
stincts of self-preserva- 
tion and defense; the 
same fears of not doing 
your duty by society; 
the same wholesale, per- 
haps you would rather 
eall it wholesome, blind- 
ness — inevitable and 
right, you say—so be 
it! I would merely 
draw your attention to 
the disproportionate re- 
sult which generally 
ensues. 

“In this play I have 
set down the main truth 
as I see it; cleared my 
conscience of a bit of 
vision. If youin Ameri- 
ca do not think it true 
because your rules of 
evidence are not the 
same, your judges less 
formal, your cells more 
open, and your uniforms 
a different color, I am 
sorry, because those 
things seem to me mere 
surface-differences. But 
if, divested of its super- 
ficial trappings — the 
trappings with which an 
Englishman, whose de- 
liberately chosen meth- 
od is that of actuality, 
must necessarily clothe 
his story—if seen naked, 
seen to the heart, the 
play still seems to you 
untrue, that will mean 
a difference of vision, 
not between an English- 
man and Americans, 
but between one human 
being and others; and 
each will hold to his 
own, aS men ever must, 
without regret. 

‘(Hearts are deep 
wells. If only they who 
know what lies at the 
bottom of their own and 
of other hearts alone 
were allowed to ‘give 
the machine the start- 
ing push,’ your prisons 
and ours would stand 
empty. This play does 
not suggest that we 
should pursue justice to 








JOHN BARRYMORE, 
As Falder in prison. He “ looks the victim of fate the minute he appears, a weak- of 
ling shifty in glance and already suffering remorse for the crime he has committed.” 


dangerously impairing 
the sense of that im- 
portance. In his com- 


ments on the Galsworthy 
play, for example, there 
is no mention or hint 
of deterrence; and when 
he tells us that any sys- 
tem which does not turn 
a prisoner out a better 
man than he went in ‘is 
a failure, and a disgrace- 
ful failure,’ it is inevi- 
table that thousands of 
sympathetic readers will 
instinctively feel that 
what is meant is that a 
system that does not 
accomplish this accom- 
plishes nothing. 

“No error could be 
more fundamental, and 
few could be more mis- 
chievous. As we center 
our minds on the awful 
wreck that is made of 
such a man as Falder, 
who in Galsworthy’s 
play ‘raises’ a check 
when under the terrible 
stress of an almost un- 
endurable situation, and 
when we realize that he 
might, by sufficient care 
and thought and hu- 
mane endeavor, have 
been restored to a de- 
cent life, we are thrilled 
with the sense of avoid- 
able tragedy. But to 
imagine that the rigor 
of the law accomplished 
nothing but evil, even 
in such a case, is to per- 
mit sentimental regret 
to usurp the place of 
reason. Fer every Fal- 
der who yields to a 
temptation which he is 
unable to resist, there 
are ten thousand young 
men every day who are 
held back from even en- 
tertaining the thought 
of such a crime by that 
very rigor of the law 
which causes the audi- 
ence at the play to shud- 
der at the prospect 
Falder’s conviction. 
This is not to say that 
solitary confinement is 











the point of such a 
calamity as that, but it 
does perhaps invite us all to look long into those deep wells 
before we lift finger to set the wheels of justice rolling.) ”’ 

The play has elicited comment from a wide variety of sources. 
One of these is from Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne, who, in the 
New York Tribune, restates his well-known position that by 
such efforts as he is making in Sing Sing such wreckage as the 
play presents may not be wrought in our prisons. Commenting 
on him, the New York Evening Post adds: 


“In his hope every right-minded man must share; and the 


right, or to determine 
any specific question of prison-discipline. What we do say is 
that, terrible as are the consequences to a given individual, the 
question whether they are properly avoidable or not must be 
decided not upon a consideration of those consequences alone, 
but in view of something incomparably more important even 
than this.” 


It is just now rather up to the public, says Lawrence Reamer, 
the dramatic the New York Sun, to show how 
sincere is its demand for plays of the class which “Justice” 


critic of 


represents. 
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FOR A “CHRISTIAN” BIBLE 


PPLY THE BLUE PENCIL liberally to the Bible and 
we shall have not only a ‘‘Christianized’’ version, but 
also one that will more effectually show ‘‘the power of 

Jesus to affect human society.”” This is the prescription of a 
writer in The Biblical World (University of Chicago Press), who 
asserts that precious as are ‘“‘those echoes of God’s voice in 
the souls of men who lived long ago,” nevertheless the “‘truth 
of development requires that we cherish only a measured regard 
for the past, that we study its messages and weigh its standards 
by the accumulating light of a God who is never done with the 


clearness, intensity, and foree. Then, in the second place, the 
new canon will be authoritative. Whatever authority can 
inhere in a written document will inhere in this for the disciples 
of Jesus, since it consists only of his revelation and that which 
is truly akin to it. The quality of authoritativeness will belong 
to the entire canon—we can not say to all parts alike, for the 
degree of kinship between the revelation in Jesus and other 
parts of the Bible where kinship is rightly recognized is not 
always the same. If the highest spiritual authority belongs to 
the largest, most enfranchising, and most spiritual conceptions, 
then obviously we can not claim identical authority for con- 
ceptions that differ widely in their measures of truth. It will 
remain true, however, that the 
new canon, by virtue of its 
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formative principle, may claim 
a religious authority above that 
which belongs to our present 
Bible as a whole.” 

What is more, the new canon 
will be relatively brief, for the 
oldest collection of the Master’s 
words, we are reminded, would 
fill the 
Standard Revision, 
and all his authentic teaching 
about The 
historical material of his life, as 
distinct from his teaching, would 
fill about eighteen pages, which 
forty-four 


about seven pages in 


American 


twenty-six pages. 


would make some 
pages of teaching and life-record 
combined. From the New Testa- 
ment, ‘‘ exclusive of the first three 
Gospels,” the 
to say, we have matter ‘‘akin 


writer goes on 
to the revelation in Jesus” to 
make approximately ten pages, 
and from the Old Testament 
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that which would make approxi- 
mately about thirty-eight pages. 
Consequently, the new Chris- 
tian canon of Scripture would 








revelation of his wisdom and grace, and that we hold truly sacred 
from yesterday only that which can promote the life of to-day.” 
But at the same time, we are advised, while the law of develop- 
ment demands that we eliminate from the Bible all that has 
clearly become obsolete, we are also summoned to the task in no 
less impressive manner by that which is central in our religion, 
namely, “‘loyalty to its Founder.’’ This personal allegiance 
releases us from all standards lower than the Gospel and imposes 
the solemn obligation that every writing of the Old Testament 
and the New be “brought to the standard in Jesus” and ap- 
praised as regards religious value according to their agreement 
with that standard. The first notable characteristic of such a 
Christian revision of the Scriptures, the writer tells us, will be 
homogeneity. It will not be ‘“‘a national library, but a book 
of religion; not, as now, a book of religions.’’ Moreover, after 
such a revision, 

“Tt can not be consulted as a source of information on the 
secular history of the Hebrew people or their antiquities, their 
religious laws and sacrifices, or their social and domestic life. 
It will not yield two or more essentially different conceptions of 
religion. It will thus lose in variety, but gain immensely in 


ninety -two 
Therefore it 
and 


consist of about 
pages of the size of the American Revision. 
would be about ‘“one-twelfth the size of our Bible,” 
‘*‘it may not be unreasonable to believe that the new canon 
would gain in power in the same proportion in which it 
would lose in bulk.”” The writer claims among the benefits 
of the Christianized Bible that young people graduating from 
Sunday-school will no longer come forth with ‘‘only the mea- 
gerest and most hazy notions of the first principles of the 
Gospel,”’ because their thought has been directed to so wide and 
diverse a field that it has ‘‘nowhere penetrated beneath the 
surface.”” Furthermore, when we think of God as Jesus did, we 
shall no longer speak of him as a ‘‘‘man of war’ who marches 
at the head of his chosen hosts in campaigns for the enslavement 
or extermination of other tribes and peoples,” nor shall we 
speak of him as ‘‘a jealous God”’ or a “‘local and partizan God.” 
In a word, we are told, ‘‘conceptions of God that are not found 
in the Christian standard and are not akin to it will be unhesi- 
tatingly rejected.””. Then we come to a passage that will no 
doubt provoke dissent: 


‘‘Again, with the emergence of the Christian standard from 
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the rest of the Scriptures there will come a different view of the 
Master. We shall no longer see him through the medium of 
Greek philosophy or of the popular Messianism of his own time; 
no longer speak of him as having preexisted, as having been the 
active agent in the creation of the world, and as having revealed 
himself in a measure to the prophets of the former age; no 
longer regard him as having lived a dual life, or as standing over 
against God with a consciousness essentially unlike that of 
other men; no longer think of him as wielding any extraordinary 
power save such as flowed naturally and inevitably from the 
pure fountain of his inner life of faith and love; no longer think 
of him as the object of worship, but only as the unique pattern 
and the inspirer of the acceptable worship of God; no longer 
see in him and his work a special law of redemption, but rather 
a perfect and unique illustration of an eternal law, operative 
from the beginning of human history, operative at present, 
and to be operative to the end of the history of sinful man; 
no longer think of him as standing outside the Kingdom of 
God in the world to come, but rather as a member of that 
kingdom, its glory, and its crown.” 

Another point of significance about the Christianized Bible, 
the writer goes on to say, is that by its standard ‘‘we shall no 
longer think of the Church as contemplated by Jesus, much less 
as founded by him,”’ and that we shall ‘“‘no longer strive with one 
another for the predominance of this or that form of church gov- 
ernment and worship, recognizing that all alike are of purely 
human origin, and desirable or undesirable according as they 
promote the spirit of the gospel.” 





THE CHURCH’S “GREAT REFUSAL” 


HE MINISTERS whose reply to the Church Peace 
Union we quoted in our issue of April 8 are taken to 
task by Mr. Simeon Strunsky in his weekly “ Post- 
Impressions”’ in the Saturday magazine section of the New York 
Evening Post. He starts with a-sarcastic allusion to their text- 
taking habit, only in the instance he examines they found their 
text in a statement on preparedness spoken by the president 
of the New York Life-Insurance Company at a dinner of the 
New York Chamber of Commerce. The signers did not show 
themselves to be in favor of war, but, as Mr. Strunsky sees them, 
‘in common with the president of the Du Pont Powder Works, 
the directors of Bethlehem Steel, the publicity-manager of the 
National Security League, and Senator Fall, of New Mexico, 
they believe in arming for peace, for righteousness, and for the 
brotherhood of man.”’ Quoting the remark of the Prime Minister 
of Japan, that to-day holds “the opportunity of a thousand 
years,” Mr. Strunsky sees, along with Japan’s opportunity 
in China, ‘‘the opportunity of a thousand years for a thousand 
businesses and professions and interests and movements; except 
apparently for the only going concern which is more than a 
thousand years old—the Church.” Hardly a trade, a profession, 
an industry, a branch of commerce, repeats the writer, ‘waich 
does not find in the great wo of to-day the material and the 
impetus to expansion and triumph . . . except the Church”’: 
“Distrustful of its mission, timid in its methods, eager to 
placate rather than to convert, to be accepted by the crowd 
rather than to draw the crowd to itself, it faces the opportunity 
of a thousand years, blind or afraid or both. The chemist has 
no lack of faith in his formulas; and he synthesizes cheerily 
in his laboratory in response to the outcry from the General 
Staffs for rubber, cotton, copper, saltpeter. But the Church has 
not sufficient faith in its formulas of peace to attempt a synthesis 
of world-brotherhood. The surgeons, out of the mangled frag- 
ments of the human body, are building up new bodies, new 
organs, new functions. But the Church will not take up the 
sorrows and pities and crimes and repentances and longings for 
escape from the nightmare of ‘to-day, and try to mold them into 
a new world-conscience. When the war is: over, science and 
commerce and labor and social organization will have their new 
programs and methods. But the Church apparently will be 
content with its present formula, so well summed up in the 
memorial of the eighty-eight, ‘believing that the decision as to 
what form our preparedness shall take may best be left to the 
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responsible officers of our Government and that the rest of us will 
best fuJfil our duty as ministers by earnest prayer and spiritual 
counsel.’ That is to say, when it is a question of shaping the 
destinies of the world toward the murderous competition of 
arms-or toward peace, it is proper that the responsible officers 
of our Government shall be influenced in their policies by the 
Tammany Hall organization of the Twenty-first Assembly 
District, but the churches of Christ have no opinion to offer. 
“To be sure, the Church believes in peace, but as a practical 
organization it can not venture into rash experiments. These 
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it must relegate to speculative and pioneering organizations 
like the American Federation of Labor, the Socialist party, the 
Chautauquas, the granges, and the suffrage societies. The 
history of the struggle for world-brotherhood in the year 1916, 
when it comes to be written, will show the names of Liebknecht, 
William J. Bryan, Samuel Gompers, Bernard Shaw, and Christabel 
Pankhurst. Only one name which people will look for is likely 
to be missing.” 

In the face of the “great opportunity,’’ Mr. Strunsky sees the 
attitude of the Church as ‘the great refusal such as Dante 
would have punished severely ”’— 


‘An error from the spiritual point of view, and a very bad 
mistake from the point of view of business. For if the signers 
of the memorial were to consult the president of the New York 
Life-Insurance Company, that experienced man of affairs 
would be the first to tell them what an extraordinary chance 
for investment they are overlooking, at a comparatively small 
risk and with enormous profits in sight. He could tell them that 
if it is safe for labor-unions and farmers’ associations and Socialist 
parties to stand up for world-peace, the risk is not too great for 
the Church. He might even tell them that a great many people 
who are too timid to speak up for peace would find it only natural 
for the Church to stand up to a task for which they as simple 
men are too weak. He might tell them that the Church would 
be in more numerous company by summoning men to its side 
than by running after the crowd. At any rate, he might warn 
them to think twice in the future before asking plaintively, 
‘What is wrong with the Church ?’” 
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WHAT OUR PREACHERS NEED 


7 AWO TENDENCIES OF THE MODERN PULPIT 
tempt the preacher. One is the tendency toward 
“‘dogmatic’’ preaching, and the other toward preaching 

that is “purely ethical.”” The former is strong on defense of 
the faith, yet weak on the “‘love that thinketh no evil,” and the 
latter reminds one of Blackstone’s remark of the eighteenth- 
century pulpit of London, “‘No more gospel than the essays of 
Cicero.”’ To-day this witticism may not be wholly fair, yet it 
does apply in a measure, says Dr. Arthur S. Hoyt in The Biblical 
World (Chicago, April). As Professor of Homileties and Sociol- 
ogy in Auburn (N. Y.) Theological Seminary, and through his 
writings, this magazine avers, in an editorial note, that Dr. Hoyt 
is doing more for the pulpit than any other teacher in the country. 
In the present article our attention is first called to the fact that 
there is ‘‘no definite type or standard of preaching in America.”’ 
Certain.figures such as Edwards, in the last half of the eighteenth 
century, and Bushnell, Beecher, and Brooks, in the last half of 
the nineteenth, ‘‘made the mold of thought and speech,’’ but 
to-day there are’ none such, and the writer asks, ‘‘ Will God 
raise up prophets as of yore?”’” In Great Britain, on the other 
hand, there is more law and conformity in preaching as the 
result of ‘‘one language and one tradition,’’ but— 


“Tt is not so with the American pulpit. The land is too vast 
for a common opinion. There are provincialisms in the pulpit 
as in daily speech. The natural diversity of a great country 
is increased by multiplicity of sects. Some have come from 
special emphasis of doctrine, others are the outgrowth of person 
or method. Each has made some characteristic contribution 
to the American pulpit. The Baptists have stood for the ‘liberty 
of prophesying’ and the authority of personal experience. The 
Congregationalists have made the highest culture contribute 
to preaching. The Methodists have been the fiery evangelists 
to the common man. The Episcopalians have made the sermon 
a part of worship and an office of the Church. The Presbyterians 
have stood for a teaching ministry. And the Unitarians have 
broadened the conception of religion and the themes of the pulpit. 

“There is the greatest diversity in the conception of the 
sermon and its place in the life of the Church. And to this must 
be added the differences of race. The various peoples bring their 
Old-World tastes and habits. The race-differences limit religious 
contagion and lessen the power of the pulpit.” 


This variety has given to the American pulpit an ‘“uncon- 
ventional, personal quality’’ which has often been ‘‘too marked,” 
we are advised. Preachers are far too free in their personal 
experience and forget that ‘‘ personality is never so pervasive as 
when the person is lost in the message,”’ and that a partial view 
makes ‘‘an eccentric message and eccentric Christians.’’ Then 
the writer explains that— 


“The pulpit should speak in the largest terms of the gospel. 
It is tempted to be partial and provincial. Present and per- 
sonal needs are always the most pressing. Local views are 
likely to fill the whole vision. But the nearer can not be under- 
stood save in the light of the far horizon. And the hesitation 
of the modern pulpit, under the insistence of some present call, 
to present the largest interests of the Kingdom of God accounts 
for its feeble influence upon the personal and social ideals 
of the age. 

“And here is the subtle influence of a congregation upon a 
prophet’s spirit. Shall the minister preach what people expect, 
‘a very pleasant voice’? Shall he measure up to the test of full 
pews and swelling receipts? ‘And so prudence hammers at the 
door, and sympathy turns devil’s advocate.’ 

“The spirit of many churches is still sectarian and provincial. 
It is, in the popular commercial phrase, ‘Trade at home: don’t 
take money out of the town.’ They will heap gifts with scandal- 
ous prodigality upon a sensational evangelism that booms the 
town and swells the roll of the churches and stills the social 
unrest, while the tragic cries of the world—a stricken Belgium, 
a bleeding Armenia—are heard by only a few. They give 
listless or irritated attention to a man who applies the word of 
Christ to child-labor or the relation of nations: A narrow 
gospel has small inspiration for an enlarged manhood. Only 


the great visions of the Kingdom can sustain the prophetic 
spirit. Only such a pulpit can transform life and give the 
Church its spiritual authority over the peoples.” 


Coming now to the deficiency of ‘‘dogmatic’’ preaching, the 
writer tells us that it is quick to ‘“‘denounce a growing concep- 
tion of God as the decay of faith and deals with the Bible in an 
uncritical spirit that removes it from the realm of literature.” 
Further, before many of the pressing questions of religion it 
stands deaf and dumb, and demands submission to ‘‘what it 
ealls divine authority—really only the authority of a particular 
school of thought.”” We read then: 


“The dogmatic pulpit is indifferent or hostile to the organic 
view of society. Social service is of the world—‘and the ministry 
[actually spoken in a national religious gathering] has nothing 
to do with saving the world: its only work is to help men to pass 
through the world on the way to glory.’ Such a pulpit is keen 
for what immediately affects the individual, its sole emphasis 
personal salvation; it is careless of the environment which more 
indirectly but as vitally touches the life of the community. 

‘**Recognizing the zeal of the dogmatic preacher and his 
effectiveness in reaching the individual—always the first work 
of the pulpit—his defects are not hard to find. Such preaching 
threatens to undo or submerge the results of a generation of 
Biblical study. It tries to justify that hoary lie that ‘the end 
justifies the means’; and so glorifies an evangelistic egoism 
that gives false or partial views of Christianity, sets up an 
artificial standard of character, and makes impossible demands 
of the Church. 

“The masses are untaught; Christian nurture in the Church 
is neglected; the cleavage grows between an emotional type of 
religion and the intellectual; the increasing number of college 
men and women are critical of the Church; and a multitude of 
people, deeply religious if judged by the test of unselfish service, 
are left outside of organized Christianity.” 


Turning then to the opposite tendency, the ‘‘ purely ethical,” 
we find that if ‘“‘suggestive thought and fine idealism and per- 
sonal charm”’ are considered, it could be said that ‘‘some of the 
best preachers of America are of this school.’’ We hear of the 
professor of a great university who heard the university ser- 
mons for a year and confest that he found in them ‘‘few dis- 
tinetive Christian notes.’’ Old forms of Christian truth have 
passed away, the writer goes on to observe, and because many 
preachers have not thought far enough to find new forms, like 
sincere men ‘‘they turn to what they do know and declare the 
ethical truths and practical duties of life.” While religion is 
real and the source of all true life, ‘‘a certain vagueness lies over 
its facts like the veil of mist over an autumn landscape.” Now, 
some of these men have “lost the evangelistic purpose, the 
passion for souls, the urgency of appeal,” observes the writer, 


who adds: 


‘Such preaching lacks the faithful dealing with conscience 


and the mastery of a positive message. We do not understand 
men if we ignore sin. No man has more sharply called the 
attention of modern thought to the real catastrophe of sin than 
John Morley. He calls it ‘that horrid burden and impediment on 
the soul, . . . which, by whatever name we call it, is a very real 
catastrophe in the moral nature of man.’ 

““And we do not understand Christianity if we ignore its 
redemption. The crucible of war is bringing out neglected 
truths. It tells us that we need ‘a gospel that will deal with the 
evil bias and spiritual impotence of the human heart, and by 
its assurance of a forgiveness in Christ and a proclamation of the 
power of the Holy Spirit meet the need of a sinful man... . 
It is not too much to hope that the soft and easy messages 
of the past years will cease to be heard and the message of 
redemption for sinful man become the evangel of the years to 
come.’ So writes a Scotch preacher from the realities uncovered 
by God’s hot plowshares. 

“The gospel means the growth and enrichment and _ per- 
fection of the soul and a redeemed society of men. But its initial 
is the relation of the individual life to God through Jesus Christ. 
The gospel is the most effective ethic, but it must be a redemp- 
tion or it can have no expulsive and transforming power in human 
life. This is the great message of the modern pulpit.” 
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CURRENT POETRY 





OT long ago—about the time of the 

publication of John Masefield’s ‘‘ The 
Everlasting Merey”’ and ‘‘The Widow in 
the Bye Street”—the critics were calling 
Mr. Wilfrid Wilson Gibson the new poet of 
the people. His writings, it was said, were 
close to real life; he was hailed as the 
laureate of the English peasant. His new 
book, “Battle, and Other Poems” (The 
Maemillan Company), contains work of a 
different theme and spirit. The dramatic 
poems, indeed, have to do with the life of 
the English rustic, but the most distin- 
guished of the lyries are studies in at- 
mosphere, elaborate bits of word-painting 
that have little in common with “Daily 
Bread’’ and ‘‘Borderlands and Thorough- 
fares.’”” Here is a successful experiment 
in making words convey physical sensation. 
It would be more appropriate reading in 
August than it is to-day. 


THE ICE-CART 
By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 


Perched on my city office stool, 
I watched with envy while a cool 


And I was wandering, in a trice, 

Far from the gray and grimy heat 

Of that intolerable street, 

O’er sapphire berg and emerald floc, 
Beneath the still, cold, ruby glow 

Of everlasting polar night, 

Bewildered by the queer half-light, 
Until % stumbled, unawares, 

Upon a creek where big white bears 
Plunged headlong down with flourished heels 
And floundered after shining seals 
Through shivering seas of blinding bluc. 
And as I watched them, ere I knew 

I'd stript, and I was swimming, too, 
Among the seal-pack, young and hale, 
And thrusting on with thrashing tail, 
With twist and twirl and sudden leap, 
Through crackling ice and salty deep— 
Diving and doubling with my kind, 
Until, at last, we left behind 

Those big, white, blundering buiks of death, 
And lay, at length, with panting breath 
Upon a far, untraveled floe 

Beneath a gentle drift of snow— 

Snow drifting gently, fine and white, 
Out of the endless polar night, 

Falling and falling evermore 

Upon that far-untraveled shore, 

Till I was buried fathoms deep 

Beneath that cold, white drifting sleep— 
Sleep drifting deep, 

Deep drifting sleep. ...... 


The carter cracked a sudden whip: 

I clutched my stool with startled grip, 
Awakening to the grimy heat 

Of that intolerable street. 


Similar in method, and equally success- 
ful, is this richly colored sonnet. The 
octave is especially effective, but the poet’s 
inspiration seems to flag toward the end 
of the sestet. 

NIGHT 

By WILFRID WILSON GIBSON 
Vesuvius, purple under purple skies 
Beyond the purple, still, unrippling sea; 
Sheer amber lightning, streaming ceaselessly 
From heaven to earth, dazzling bewildered eyes 
With all the terror of beauty: thus day dies 
That dawned in blue, unclouded innocency ; 
And thus we look our last on Italy 
That soon, obscured by night, behind us lies. 
And night descends on us, tempestuous night— 
Night, torn with terror, as we sail the deep; 
And like a cataract down a mountain steep 
Pours, loud with thunder, that red perilous fire . .°. 
Yet shall the dawn, O land of our desire, 
Show thee again, reorient, crow ned with light! 
































A Balanced 
Ration 


A food which is first of all delightfully 
appetizing. And also a food that com- 
bines in just the right proportions the 
various elements which your system 


“ 


needs to keep you in vigorous trim. 
It would be hard to name a better- 
balanced food than 


Campbell’s 
Vegetable Soup - 


The rich stock is made from choice 
Government-inspected beef. In this we 
blend thirteen different vegetables. Among 
these are carrots, yellow turnips, white 
potatoes and sweet potatoes—delicately 
diced,—-small peas, baby lima beans, 
green okra, and tender corn. 

“Alphabet” macaroni adds to the at- 
tractive appearance. And we flavor this 
wholesome combination temptingly with 
celery and parsley and a delicate hint of 
leek and sweet red peppers. 

As nourishing and satisfying 
a dish as you ever tasted. It 
involveg no labor for you; no 
waste of time nor fuel. And you 
will find its regular use a constant 
benefit to your family’s health 
and condition. 

Hadn’t you better 
order a few cans from the 
grocer and start your 
dinner with it today? 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Mock Turtle 
Beef Mulligatawny 
Bouillon Mutton 
Celery Ox Tail 
Chicken Pea 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Pepper Pot 
Clam Bouillon Printaniet 
Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consomme Tomato-Okra 
Julienne Vegetable 
Vermicelli- Tomato 


10c a can 
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An Interview on the DUO ART 
Pianola with Leopold Godowsky 


Great Artist Pianist 
and Teacher 


LEOPOLD GODOWSKY 


is admittedly one of the foremost 
pianists of the age — one, too, of 
the greatest piano-teachers in the 
higher realms of musical educa- 
tion and a composer for the piano 
who has contributed largely to 
the technical and musical devel- 
opment of the instrument. Ap- 
pointed by the Emperor of Austria, 
Director of the famous K. K. 
Meisterschule in Vienna — Eu- 
rope’s leading finishing institution 
for concert pianists, he held this 
important post for over five years 
prior to the outbreak of the pres- 
ent war. This appointment is 
always made by the Emperor 
personally, and is the highest 
honor of its kind that can be be- 
stowed upon a musician. 








EN there are who 
are primarily 
greatas executive 
artists—but there 
they halt. Few,in- 

| deed, can impart 
their art to others 

—possess the power to pass on, 

as it were, the divine afflatus of 

their genius, to inspire, to teach. 











Such a man, however, is the 
great pianist Godowsky. Him- 
self, one of the first artists of his 
time, he is yet perhaps one of the 
greatest piano-teachers of all 
time. And this you feel in the 
very presence of the man. 


I shall not readily forget the 
occasion when I met him first. 
He was playing Chopin’s immor- 
tal Fantasie in F minor, and it 
became a radiant and yet a solemn 


joy under his expressive and 
authoritative hands. 

I saw him as he heard that 
performance reproduced a week 
later—shade by shade, and touch 
by touch — all so true to his 
feeling and to the highest im- 
pulses of his art. 


For a while he sat silent as if 
adjusting himself to the tremen- 
dous import of what he had 
heard ... ; ; 


And then he spoke. 


“It is truly a remarkable ex- 
yerience,” he said at length, “to 
wae the Duo-Art mirror in every 
essential quality of tone and ex- 
pression the Fantasie as I played 
it a week ago! To think this 
same performance will be heard 
in thousands of homes, years 
hence — just as I played it at 
Aeolian Hall! 

“Why, it would be inconceiv- 
able if I had not actually experi- 
enced this marvel of hearing 
myself play—If I had not recog- 
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nized my touch, my characteris- 
tics, my art itself.” 

“It is ‘as if,” he continued, “I 
looked at a color photograph not 
of my face, but of the music-self 


that is within me!” 


He was:leaning forward in his 
seat, his wonderful hands gesticu- 
lating, his face tense with the 
ardor of a sincerity, obvious and 
unquestionable. 


“Are you content that your 
performance shall go down to 
posterity represented, as it 
must be, on a record-roll of this 
Duo-Art Pianola?” I asked. 
“Don’t hesitate to state a doubt 
if you feel one.” 


“T recognize the fact that it will 
be so—and I am satisfied that it 
should be so,” replied he simply. 

He paused. “Did you imagine 
that I did not think of this before 
I made.a record upon the Duo- 
Art Pianola? Do you believe 
that I could have signed such a 
record had I not felt that my 
pianism had been faithfully 
recorded? Never could I have 
done so! The moment, however, 
that I heard the first notes repeat- 
ed exactly as I had played them, 
I knew that the truthfulness of 


the ye was unassail- 


able. I knew they would reflect 
truly my spirit and my aim, long 
after I am gone.” 

“Is your touch the same when 
you record a roll for the Duo-Art 
Pianola, as when you are playing 
ordinarily at concert?” 

“Exactly!” 

“Is the tone reproduced the 
same?” 

“Precisely the same!” 


“Then the word ‘mechanical’ 
does not occur to you in connec- 
tion with this instrument?” 


“The word ‘mechanical’ can 
only occur to one in music when 
a mechanical result is produced 
in music,” he replied quickly. 
“With the Duo-Art Pianola it is 
the last word one thinks of. For 
it is the spirit of the artist which 
comes from it—not merely the 
notes he has struck. One might 
as logically call the piano itself 
weber owe | because it produces 
sounds by mechanical means! .. . 
No! No! The art of the pianogains 
a wider audience through this 
wonderful invention and so it 
must therefore have an important 
place in the musical development 
of the future!” 


* 


“Then the reproducing piano 
represents, in your opinion, 
something of an epoch in inter- 
pretative pianoforte playing?” I 
enquired. 

“Your phrase suggests it very 
well,” said the great musician. 
“The Duo-Art Pianola occupies, 
to my mind, somewhat the same 
relation to pianism that the 

rinting press does to literature. 

t brings the noblest renderings 
of individual- pianism to the 
homes of the millions. It dis- 
tributes broadcast the results of 
the musical talent and genius of 
our time.” 


“Then it will actually be a fac- 
tor in musical education?” 


“A great factor,” he replied. 
“Greater, perhaps, than we can 
now estimate.” 


“Think,” he went on—“of the 
tremendous educational stimulus 
of the instrument. Think of the 
child, or the student, able to hear 
repeatedly some transcendent 
interpretation and thereby ac- 
quire refined taste and superior 
knowledge of music. Think of 
the music teachers themselves 
who will increase their informa- 
tion through the reproductions 
of superior pianism. 

“Yes—by this instrument 
reproductive art is put on as 
permanent a basis as composition 
itself. And for it, as for other 
truly artistic types of modern 
instruments, I, as an artist, must 
have the greatest respect.” 


“The true measure of the 
value of its accomplishment to 
the cause of highest music is now 
at last beginning to be realized by 
the musicians themselves—who 
in the infancy of modern-instru- 
ment development, perhaps, were 
somewhat skeptical. But such an 
instrument as this leaves preju- 
dice defenseless.” 


T have read this interview in print 
and it is a true and authori- 
tative statement of my opinions. 


| Giro 


The Duo-Art Pianola is obtainable in the followin 


A Word of Descrip- 
tion of THE DUO- 
ART PIANOLA 





O appreciate the full signifi- 

cance of Mr. Godowsky’s 
tribute to the Duo-Art Pianola, 
some understanding of this mar- 
velous instrument is necessary. 
Briefly, the Duo-Art Pianola is a 
new reproducing piano. It has 
three attributes. 


FIRST—It is a regular piano for 
hand playing and practice, conven- 
tional in appearance and obtainable 
in either Grand or Upright form. 


SECON D—lIet is a regular Pianola 
which may be played with ordinary 
Pianola music-rolls. As such .it 
offers the same, facilities for per- 
sonal expression control as other 
models of the Pianola. As it is 
electrically driven, however, it does 
away with the necessity for foot- 
pumping. 


THIRD—and this is its new and 
revolutionary feature. It re-creates 
from special music-rolls the exact 
performances of various pianists 
who have made record-rolls for it. 
Obviously the importance of this 
great new feature depends on the 
ability of the instrument to faith- 
fully reproduce musical values in 
expressiveness as well as technique. 
That it possesses this ability to a 
degree positively miraculous is evi- 
denced by the extraordinary en- 
thusiasm of the great musicians 
who, like Mr. Godowsky have 
made and are making record-rolls 
for it. Among these may be men- 
tioned such famousnames as Bauer, 
Busoni, Godowsky, Gabrilowitsch, 
Saint-Saens, Carrefio, Hambourg, 
Damrosch, Grainger and many 
others. 


An Invitation to You 


Only those who actual!y hear the Duo- 
Art Pianola are in a position to correctly 
estimate its extraordinary value as a means 
of entertainment, personal enjoyment and 
aesthetic culture. The reader is there- 
fore cordially invited to write us for the 
address of our nearest representative. He 
will then be shown this wonderful in- 
strument without importunity to purchase 
it. Address Dept. K429. 


well-known 


pianos — the STEINW=AY, the STECK, the STROUD and 


the famous WEBER. 


Its prices range from $750 upwards. 


THE. AEOLIAN. COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK CITY 
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A war-book of unusval interest*is*en- 
titled ‘‘At the Sign of the Sword” (Mel- 
ville & Mullen Pty. Ltd., Melbourne, 
Australia). The poems are by Prof. J. 
Laurence. Rentoul, chaplain-general of 
the Australian Defense Forces, and by 
three members of his family. The book 
is illustrated by Ida Rentoul Outhwaite. 
The most striking thing in it is Professor 
Rentoul’s ‘‘Death-Song of the Ninth 
Lancers.”’ These powerful stanzas, most 
martially simple and direct, were inspired 
by the memorable charge of the 9th 
Lancers, the 18th Hussars, and the 4th 
Dragoons (Royal Irish), in August, 1914, 
during Sir John French’s perilous strategic 
retreat from Mons to Le Cateau. Of the 
9th Lancers, only 220 were alive at the end 
of the charge. 


DEATH-SONG OF THE NINTH LANCERS 
By J. LAURENCE RENTOUL 


O soldier lads and tars, 
It makes you hold your breath— 
The Lancers and the Hussars 
Rode singing on to death! 
Britain, my Mother, beyond the sea, 
They sang for home, and they died for thee! 


Like schoolboys loosed for play 
(You read and hold your breath!), 
The fighters all the way 
Sang as they rode to death. 
Mother, the tears are upon thy face 
For the gallant dead and the pride of race! 


Balked by the meshed barb-wire, 
‘Cross all the snarling guns 
And through the red hell-fire 
They rode, my Britain’s sons! 
Mother, proud Mother, beyond the sea, 
They smote for us all, and they died for thee! 


And few came back, that day, 
Shell-scathed and scant of breath; 
But still the song shall say 
How Englaid faces death! 
Mother, strong Mother, beyond the sea, 
Call to thy sons, and they die for thee! 


Here is another war-poem, in dialect, 
but nevertheless dignified and appealing. 
The last stanza is compelling in its strong 
directness. We take it from the Toronto 
Globe. 


A DUBLIN FUSILEER 


By JAMES B. DOLLARD 


As he came down from the hills that mornin’, 
And, head uplifted, he passed us by, 

Did he hear in his heart the, Banshee’s warnin’? 
Did he mind the tear in his father’s eye? 


As he came marchin’ from Gurth-na-minen, 
Brave in his khaki, erect an’ tall, 

He turned an’ saw, as he passed Kilsynon, 
The hurlin’-field where he oft played ball. 


He heard once more, at the cross of Garted, 
The hauntin’ lilt of the piper’s tune, 

Where he had danced with one long departed 
A night long vanished, in leafy June. 


He saw the sun o’er Knoc-Aulin mountain 
Whiten the mist like a smile of God, 

And pink-eyed daisies beyond all countin’ 
Winked up at him from the blessed sod. 


And strange, lost mem’ries of boyhood’s dreamin’— 
Wee wisps of prayer by his mother taught— 

To his brain and lips came, in sudden teemin’, 
Sad, holy visions by fancy wrought! 


He heard the Boomin’ of death-knells tollin’, 
Shakin’ his soul like a knell of doom, 





And a muffled thunder, like wild surf rollin’— 


Tho round him stretched but the rustlin’ broom.. 


Mother o’ God! as he went to slaughter 
By a barren shore-line, far, far away, 

Did he hear the lappin’ 0’ blood-dyed wather, 
Who died a hero at Suvla Bay? 


Marguerite Wilkinson’s page of criticism 
and comment in the Los Angeles Graphic 
is read eagerly week by week by many a 
lover of poetry. To the April issue of 
Contemporary Verse, this discerning ap- 
preciator of poetry contributes a charming 
lyric—spirited, in spite of its philosophy, 
and clear, in spite of its symbolism. 


THE SUN 
By MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


1 saw a golden horseman 

Ride upward out of dawn, 
Upon a golden stallion 

On the trails of heaven gone; 


And I, who traveled slowly 
Through drab and level days, 

Looked upward out of sorrow 
In ecstasies of praise. 


I said, *‘ Lo! one is golden 
And rides beyond my soul 
And climbs the hills of heaven 

In fiery caracole!’’ 


I said, ‘‘ Yea, one has glory, 
The heavens’ gallant guest!’’ 

But he rides in dying splendor 
Through the far gates of the West! 


’ 


Thomas Burke’s ‘‘Nights in London’ 
(Henry Holt & Co.) is a collection of 
essays, about the most picturesque noc- 
turnal aspect of Mr. Burke’s favorite city. 
Every prose study is prefaced by a lyric, 
one of which—a delicate and melodious 
consideration of summer in the city streets 
—we quote below. 





LONDON JUNE 
By THOMAS BURKE 


Rank odors ride on every breeze; 
Skyward a hundred towers loom; 

And factories throb and workshops wheeze, 
And children pine in.secret gloom. 

To squabbling birds the roofs declaim 
Their little tale of misery; 

And, smiling over murk and shame, 
A wild rose blows by Bermondsey. 


Where every. traffic-ridden street 
Is ribboned o’er with shade and shine, 
And webbed with wire and choked with heat; 
Where smokes with fouler smokes entwine; 
And where, at evening, darkling lanes 
Fume with a sickly ribaldry— 
Above the squalors and the pains, 
A wild rose blooms by Bermondsey. 


Somewhere beneath a nest of tiles 

My little garret-window squats, 
Staring across the cruel miles, 

And wondering of kindlier spots. 
An organ, just across the way, 

Sobs out its ragtime melody; 
But in my heart it seems to play: 

A Wild Rose blows by Bermondsey! 


And dreams of happy morning hills 

And woodlands laced with greenest boughs 
Are mine to-day amid the ills 

Of Tooley Street and wharfside sloughs. 
Tho Cherry Gardens reek and roar, 

And engines gasp their horrid glee; 
I mark their ugliness no more: 

A wild rose blows by Bermondsey. 














The difficult, uncertain life 
of the fire fighter calls for 
resourcefulness, skill and 
courage at unexpected mo- 
ments. 


An alert mind, a quick 
eye, stout muscles, and 
steady nerves are essential. 


Many a man helps to keep 
himself fit for any emer- 
gency, by regular use of the 
sturdy wheat and barley 
food— 


Grape-Nuts 


Not long ago a fire company 
in Texas took the prizes in two 
state competitions after a train- 
ing on Grape-Nuts food. 


It gave them endurance to 
outlast the other fellows—a nor- 
mal, healthful endurance that 
was built into them by right 
feeding. 


You, too, can build better by 
improving your method of living, 
and it’s worth while. 


A dish. of Grape-Nuts with 
cream or good milk is the reg- 
ular morning ration of many 
successful men who appreciate 
the power for success that 
comes with health of body and 
brain. 


“There’s a Reason” 
for 


Grape-Nuts 
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PERSONAL GLIMPSES | 








ANYVILLE 


HOW DAVIS DID IT 


sé HAT is it, really and truly, that 

you do not like about Richard 
Harding Davis?” an envious newspaper- 
writer was once asked. ‘‘His success,” 
was the frank reply. And the secret of 
Mr. Davis’ hinted in another 
remark often made by his readers and ac- 


SERVICE 






Serves More Peo- 
plein More Ways 
than Any Other 
Institution of its 
Kind in the World 









success is 









quaintances: ‘‘Somehow or other, when 
you: begin one of his articles, you’ve got 
to read it to the end. I don’t think he’s 
a great writer, mind you, but he’s certainly 
interesting. I don’t know why.” If his 
readers did not know why, Mr. Davis did. 
In 1901, when he was at the height of his 
career, he Allen 
Sangree for Ainslee’s Magazine, and in the 
story of that interview, appearing in the 
February issue of Ainslee’s, Mr. Davis’ 
secret of ‘‘interestingness’”’ is disclosed. 
As interviewed and interviewer walked 
through a New York side-street, Mr. Davis 
pointed out a man across the way. It 
was the Christmas season, and this man, 
evidently a bartender, was hanging fes- 
toons of evergreen and holly over the door 
of his saloon. To the average man there 
was little of interest in the incident. To 


was interviewed by 








Asbestos Roofings 


Built to Endure— 
Like the Foundations 


OU call for foundations built of im- 

perishable materials—why not the 
roof? Is not the same quality of perma- 
nence desirable in both? 

J-M Asbestos Roofings provide a permanent, 
all-mineral roofing for every purpose, composed of 
alternate layers of felt made of Asbestos (a natural 
rock) and natural Asphalt (a mineral cement). 

This roofing never needs painting or coating. It 
is effectively fire-resistant, takes the base rate of fire 
insurance, is as readily adapted to pitched roofs as 
to flat, and is backed by J-M Roofing Responsibility. 


Safer Roofing for the 
Nation’s Homes 


OOD shingles are fire-inviting and ~~ 
short-lived. J-M Transite Asbestos’ 








Mr. Davis there was a story in the contrast ee 
between the sordid trade of this individual Shingles are fire-proof and long lasting. 
and the cheerful and gladsome work on They take the base rate of fire insurance and ere Vanderbilt Hotel, 
whtidk tes wes 6 tent cee Wad te made of two indestructible materials—Asbestos fibre N. Y. City 

, Arig tis I ee gage ‘ and Portland Cement. Years of exposure will not yw war with JM 
been assigned to write a Christmas story rot, warp, curl or split them. They frequently out- poured 
of this dingy side-street, the loutish bar- last the building and weigh less and cost less than ren © Wetmore, 


tender with the Christmas spirit would 
have had a place in it, and people would 
have ‘‘read it to the end,’’ without know- 
ing why. 

At that time Mr. Davis characterized 
_ this gift of his as the ability to ‘‘see things.” 
His eyesight, it was practically 
perfect, and was at one time characterized 


is true, 












tile or slate. 

Supplied in a variety of shapes and sizes in soft 
tones of Gray, Indian Red and Mottled Brown, 
thus affording great latitude of artistic effects in 
application. Easily laid by your carpenter, roofer 
or slater and backed by J-M Roofing Responsibility. 


Reside! A. Curry, 
pine oh, > fins 

















J-M Asbestos 
Roofings _in- 
clude J-M 
BUILT-UP for 
flat roofs, J-M 
READY for 


“ F Roofed with J-M Transite 
as “better than that of any man in the “Ashestos Shingles seaieg, fours 
United States Army.’ But eyesight alone inns —_ site Asbestos 

Fi 2 j " ¥ . se <> o 7 Shingles. 
did not give him the gift of “seeing things,”’ | Tad - 
nor of writing of these things so that the | ; 
reader saw them, too. As a matter of | ass, 
fact, and as he himself acknowledged in | 
his heyday, his success was the result of 
strict obedience to three rules of his own | e aa oak 
making. How these three rules could work J-M Roofing Responsibility 
on occasion is illustrated admirably in the is the unimpeachable responsibility of a nation-wide 
organization which stands for the complete satisfac- J-M Asbestos 


story of ‘‘The Alarm That Rang too Late,” 
which is the tale of a Davis news-story. 





tion of every purchaser. Through an exclusive sys- 


Roofings are 
examined, ap- 


J tem of J-M ROOFING REGISTRATION, you can roved, classi, 
Mr. Sangree tells it as follows: register your J-M Roofing with this organization and fied and ae - 
put it under the direct supervision of the Roofing writers’ Labe- 


At 8 o’clock on a spring morning the 
blotter at Police Headquarters recorded a 
trifling fire on the East Side. News being 
dull, Davis was sent to cover it. He 
found a rickety tenement-house in which 
fire had little more than singed the top 


Service Department of the J-M Branch nearest you. 
We are prepared to co-operate with your builder, 
roofer or architect on any roofing job. Write us. 








‘2 Se a C 


ratories, Inc., 
under the di- 
rection of the 
National 
Board of Fire 
Underwriters. 








floor. The crowd had left, a few ashes 
were smoldering, and the insurance-ad- | HR, W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. s:2cu0 
justers were examining the place. | Albany Buffalo Dallas Galveston Los Angeles Nashville Philadelphia St, Paul che Toledo 
eur ° : ° Atlanta yt oO t ville ewar’ sburg! ulsa_ 
Nothing here,” said the policeman on | Baltimore Cincinnati Denver Houston Memphis New Orieans ——. San Diese, Westlagton 
‘“ , @r - r ocheste: cl v P 
watch. Only $500 damage and a bum — ke Daluth Kansas City Minneapolis Omaha St. Louis Seattle Youngstown 
He’s in that room.” | THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LIMITED Toronto Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 


lodger asphyxiated. 
The reporters peeped, saw the blackened 
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Building 
in 22 
Working- 
Days 


—————————_—_—_=~ 
At Left: 

March 8—View of site on 
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ARCH 8th the site—at Hubbard & Company’s Pittsburgh 
plant—was covered with debris from a fire that had 


occurred February 28th. 


On April Ist, 29 working-days after 


the fire, the owner moved into a 140-foot section—two weeks 
earlier than the contract specified. 


This quick time is the more remark- 
able because of unusual conditions. It 
was necessary to reduce Austin Standard 
No. 3 from 100 feet to 80 feet wide, 
devising and fabricating special roof- 
trusses instead of using the standard 
trusses we carry in stock. But the steel 
was ready on time, the building com- 
pleted ahead of time — proving that 
Austin Standard Construction makes 
good even under unusual conditions 
that necessitate modifications of the 
standard features. 





Bridgeport, Conn. 
Export Representative: John Bennett Bissell, Inc. 


Austin Standard Construction gives 
quality in quick time at low cost. There 
are three types of Austin Standard 
Factory-Buildings that can be con- 
structed, under normal conditions any- 
where east of the Mississippi, in 30 
working-days after the order is signed; 
two sixty-day types; two multi-story 
types that take a little more time. It is 
altogether probable that one of them 
would suit your requirements. Write, 
phone or wire, stating your require- 
ments definitely as possible. 


" The Austin Company 


INDUSTRIAL BUILDERS 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. Jackson, Mich. 


50 Broad Street, New York 
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“What Happens After 
Death?” siztminent writers 
This question has been asked by millions. 


Some of these writers make positive reply 
in this new volume: 


“We Do Not Die,” declares Rev. Jj. E. Roberts. “After 
Death—Nothingness,” says Dr. Max Nordau. “After 
Death—Something,” asserts Rev. Stanley Rogers. 
“The Undying Soul,” Rev. A. C. Dixon, D.D., writes 
about. “No One Comes Back To Tell.” is the agnostic 
opinion of John Bloundelle-Burton. “We Can Not 
Come To An End,” urges A. C. Benson. “Death is 
NOT the End,” Sir Robert Anderson iscertain. The 
late Monsignor R. F. Benson writes of “Our Chance of 

. Immortality.” Mrs. Annie Besant presents “ The 
Theosophic View,” and there are many other star- 
tling and interesting replies. 


12mo, Cloth, 75c net; by mail, 83c 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
354-60 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Runs on Alcohol 








anywhere. No electricity, wires or 
springs. Convenient. Much cheaper to 
operate than other fans. 12-inch blades. 

Roller bearing, Reliable. Brings genu- 

ine comfort and satisfaction. Ideal for 
the sick rOOm, Third season. A proved 
success. The Wonder Fan. Price $16.50 
cash with order only, delivery prepaid 
in the continental A. 


Lake Breeze Motor, 577 ¥. Monroe St., Chicago 





BY-WAYS OF LITERATURE, fecse by Daven i. 
WHEELER, D.D., LL.D. Cloth $1.00. Paper 25 cts. 
Funk & hs Company, New York 














Genuine Panama Hats 


Direct from |Special Grade Sent oa or 
the Source of | by Parcel Post pre- Money 
Production | paid on receipt of Order) 











Can be worn as it is in natural shape or blocked in any 
style for Ladies or Men. Brims 24 to 5 inches wide. 
Other grades from $1 to $25 according to fineness of weave. 


THE C. C. HENRIQUEZ CO., 16 Orange Street, Kingston, Jamaica, B.W. I. 














face and rigid form, a man unnamed and 
forgotten—and wrote a paragraph. The 
Evening Sun reporter, in mouching about, 
saw an alarm-clock by the dead man’s side 
with the hand pointing to 7 o’clock. 

‘‘What time did you break in here? 
he asked. 

‘“‘Let me see,” yawned the bluecoat. 
“Seven o’clock it was. I remember, be- 
cause that alarm was going off just as I got 
inside.” 

“That’s my story,” said Davis, and he 
began his account, touching and vivid, 
simply with: ‘‘The man died at 6.30. 
The alarm went off at 7. It was just half 
an hour too late.” 





9” 


Speaking in the present tense and with 
reference, naturally, to the Richard Hard- 
ing Davis of fifteen years ago, the writer of 
the interview in Ainslee’s tells of the three 
rules and how Mr. Davis made them work: 


‘Tn the first place,” says Davis, “‘I use 
similes that the man at home can under- 
stand; secondly, I tell the thing as it im- 
prest me when I first saw it; thirdly, I 
always tell the thing that most interests 
me,” 

Carlyle could make a semicolon talk; 
Mr. Davis can put a battle in South 
Africa before the eyes of the Chicago 
reader in a sentence. In writing of the 
Tommies packed together on a kopje, he 
says they looked like ‘‘a crowd on the 
bleacher-boards at a baseball match,’’ and 
you can see them. It is a great temptation 
of writers of travel to show off-—to tell how 
many countries they have visited. Mr. 
Davis avoids this. He does not say the 
Pyramids are higher than the Mosque of 
St. Sophia, but that they are ‘‘one hun- 
dred feet higher than Madison Square 
tower.” He was writing for a New York 
publie then and could not feel sure that a 
majority of his readers had seen St. 
Sophia. The latter he describes as ‘‘about 
as big as the auditorium of the Fifth Avenue 
Theater.”” In another place he _ says, 
“Brindisi looks like Long Island City 
when you come into it from the rear.” 
That puts a man at home in Brindisi, and 
he is prepared to learn more about it. 

In support of his rule to tell the thing as 
he first saw it, Davis goes on the theory 
that the reader is no more intelligent than 
he was when he landed in a town or coun- 
try. He believes, what the intelligent 
person already knows, that after one has 
lived in a place for a while he becomes so 
much a part of it, so much involved in its 
politics and social life, that he is no longer 
an impartial observer. He begins to use 
the country’s local phrases and write as tho 
for the local paper. He forgets that the 
business man in Denver and Buffalo is not 
traveling along with him, instead of trying 
to get a vivid understanding of the country 
or battle from a distance of 10,000 miles. 
Davis always puts himself in the position 
of the man at home; and while other cor- 
respondents clog up their accounts with 
personalities and localisms, he sticks to 
the first impression. 

As to the third rule, Mr. Davis says it 
formed in his mind one night at a prize- 
fight. It was the first one he had ever at- 
tended, and while deeply fascinated with 
the tiger-like movements of the pugilists, 
the painful kiss of the five-ounce glove, 
and the spray of red blood, what interested 
him more was the conduct of the Mayor. 
This city official sat near the ring and 
everybody watched him; took their cue 
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from him. The man’s collar had lost 
its moorings behind, and in consequence 
all dignity. With each suecessive round 
it behaved more erratically, now moving 
up, now down, his Honor clutching madly 
at times to hold it in place, so that the 
collar fairly reflected the fight. Instead of 
describing the various upper cuts and 
straight jabs, therefore, Davis merely de- 
scribed the struggle ’twixt the Mayor and 
his collar. 

“This conviction to write what interests 
me,” said Mr. Davis, ‘‘was strengthened 
on a visit to Mexico, where I was stranded 
in an out-of-the-way village and chanced to 
pick up a Harper’s Magazine. The three 
important articles were one by Weeks on 
India, one by Child on South America, and 
one by Julian Ralph on ‘Chicago. Well, 
the only one I read was the one on Chicago, 
and I asked myself why? ‘You don’t 
know anything about South America or 
India,’ I said, ‘and, obviously, those are 
the places: you should read about.’ I 
could only get interested, however, in the 
Chicago story. Gaging the average Amer- 
ican by myself, I concluded that he would 
rather read about something he knows, 
something near home, and if China is not 
home, bring it there. 

“Tf I go to the theater, I do not care to 
read what the critic thinks about other 
plays, but of the one I saw. If you tell a 
Londoner that in a certain part of Africa the 
natives bow backward he is not half so 
much interested as when you tell him 
that people ride on Rotten Row at 9 a.m. 
instead of 4 p.m. ‘The devil they do,’ he 
says, and repeats the information to all his 
friends. When Mr. Kipling said that the 
British public was more interested in the 
fate of the Tommy who steps forward to 
pull a comrade back into the square than 
in the woes and trials of a commissary- 
general, he spoke from certain knowledge. 
The writer who has the gift of seeing a 
thing from the human-interest standpoint 
should depict it that way.” 


In Mr. Davis’s opinion this third rule 
was the best of all in newspaper work. 
Others have tried it with success, but 
probably none other has stretched it quite 
to the point that Mr. Davis attained, when 
he cabled to the London Times a long story 
of a big battle in Greece, telling only how 
one small boy behaved throughout the 
action. We are assured that— 


His paper pronounced it the best story 
it had printed of that war. Nota word was 
said about flank movements, charges, or 
captures; nothing about the effect of artil- 
lery or infantry. But all England was 
interested, just as much as the American 
correspondent, in the country lad who 
acted as a host to the army that occupied 
his native hills; who ran to bring up shells 
as tho at a spring circus; who suavely led 
the generals about like a gentleman show- 
ing people over his landed estate. 


An interesting little epilog to the story 
of Mr. Davis’s skill as journalist and cor- 
respondent is the letter he received some 
twenty years ago from Robert Louis 
Stevenson. Mr. Davis, the young re- 
porter, had written, on his own behalf and 
that of his fellow workers on the Phila- 
delphia Press, to express appreciation of 
the short story, ‘A Lodging for the Night,” 
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NOT-4-HOUGE 
BUT-A-HOME 


TRUE 
HOME- 
LOVERS 
HAVE 
LONG 
NEEDED 
THIS 
BOOK 





It not only includes eight attractive, new and individual 

home designs—one of which will fit your pocket book 

—but also gives many valuable hints on proper con- : 
struction,. as well as complete information regarding 

the adaptability to all home building uses of 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Send us your name—we’ll send you the book. If especially 
interested in White Enameled woodwork, please indicate the 
fact in your request. Address Department L. 


Arkansas Soft Pine is trade marked and sold by 
dealers. See that yours supplies it. He can. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU 
Little Rock, Ark. 
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ELECTRO-DIAGNOSIS AND ELECTRO- THE HANDBOOK OF MEDICAL AND ORTHO- 
THERAPEUTICS PEDIC GYMNASTICS 
The contents include a clear and concise explanation of the prin- By Anders Wide, M.D. The latest word on the principles and 
ciples of electricity, and the latest research as to the physiological | applications of Swedish gymnastics, massage, and orthopedics, 
effects of electricity upon the human body. By Dr. Toby Cohn, | Third revised edition. 8vo, Cloth, 382 pages. With nearly one 
8 plates, 39 cuts. 8vo, Cloth. $2.00 net. By mail $2.15" hundred half-tone illustrations. $3.00, net; postpaid, $3. 16. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORE 


Handle Orders, Billing, Shipping 1/3 Faster 


« : ; Hundreds of manvfacturers and jobbers have saved more than 1-3 of 
The “CC cial’’ dupl cat LB the tine pa cock work—yes, and saved delays, reduced errors, simpli- 
thing, but there is no duplicate fied details—through our easier methods and the 
of the “‘Commercial.’’ 











DUPLICATOR 


In 158 different lines of business careful men have proved the 
time-and-labor-saving efficiency of the Commercial Dup! —* 
can probably show you how several concerns in your own line - 
ing ian with 1-3 the clerical labor you use—how they handle dup- 

licate copies for billing, shippi bookk shop and stock records without 
rewriting. Ask us for these facts from the experiences of others in your line. 
We can help you reduce your office work, speed up work that now drags, —— 
details, cut expense, improve your service to customers. Write now for the facts, 


DUPLICATOR MFG. CO., 753 Commercial Duplicator Bldg., Chicago—1553A Hudson Term. Bldg., NewYork 











Nick 22¢ Pull- 
save time and money 


Quick as a wink the pencil’s 
sharpened—no fuss, no muss, 
no soiled fingers, no bother of 
whittling; and how the smooth 
easy-writing leads do glide over 
the paper! 

That’s speed for you! 


No wasted leads—there’s no 
scraping necessary. With or- 
dinary wooden pencils two-thirds 
of the lead is lost in sharpening. 
The Blaisdell uses a// the lead 
in writing, and lasts two-thirds 
longer. 


That’s economy for you. 


The biggest corporations are users 
of Blaisdell pencils, and the biggest 
factor that determines their use is 
Blaisdell’s downright economy. 


And there’s positive fascination in 
learning to ‘‘nick and pull.’”” You 
soon become an adept and wonder 
how you ever took the time to whittle 
down a wooden pencil. 


This makes Blaisdells a joy for the 
business man, clerk, stenographer, 
student, and everybody who writes 
much and often. Blaisdell 202 is a 
favorite with many. 55¢ a dozen; 
$5.40 agross. Blaisdell 151 blue pencil 
is a world-beater—outsells all other 
blue pencils combined. 90c a dozen; 
$9 a gross. 

The Blaisdell Spun Glass Ink Eraser 

is another economy producer. Sharp- 

ened like.the Blaisdell pencil. Lasts 

three times as long as the ordinary 
ink ‘eraser, and costs only toc. Put 
one on your desk! 


Blaisdell is a complete line 
of pencils—every kind for 
every purpo:e, including reg- 
ular, colored, copying, in- 
delible, extra thick, china 
marking, metal marking, 


lumberman’s and railroad 
-@ 

pencils. All grades and all 

degrees of hardness. Sold by 


leading stationers everywhere. 


Nick and Pull— 
the modern way 
to sharpen a 
pencil 
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and admiration for ‘‘the brave sick man’ 
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fighting with life in his island in the | 


South Seas. The reply is quoted by Mr. 
Sangree in the article in Ainslee’s, and runs 
as follows: 


Dear Sir: 

Why, thank you very much for your 
frank, agreeable, and natural letter. It is 
certainly very pleasant that all you young 
fellows should enjoy my work, and get 
some good out of it; and it was very kind 
in you to write and tell me so. The tale 
of the suicide is exeellently droll; and 
your letter, you may be sure, will be pre- 
served. If you are to escape unhurt out 
of your present business, you must be very 
careful, and you must find in your heart 
much constancy. The swiftly done work 
of the journalist, and the cheap finish and 
ready-made methods to which it leads, 
you must try to counteract in private by 
writing with the most considerate slowness 
and on the most ambitious models. And 
when I say ‘“‘writing’’—O, believe me, it 
is rewriting that I have chiefly in mind. 
If you will do this, I hope to hear of you 
some day. 

Please excuse this sermon from 

Your obligéd, 
Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 





“MADE IN GERMANY ” 


rT; RITISH MAKE” 
that the populace of the British 
Even when it 


is a trade-mark 


Isles particularly admire. 
is absent, they like to feel that the articles 
they are wont to buy at home are of 
British workmanship, and that for that 
reason they are the very best obtainable. 





*Twere perhaps folly to be wiser on this 


point, but the fact is that many a char- 


acteristieally British bit of manufacture is | 


not British at all. It is very likely to be 
German, or was so before the war. Now 
that the President of the London Board of 
Trade has risen to propose the utter an- 
nihilation of German trade after the war, 
the New York Times is tempted to recall a 
few stories of pseudo-British materials, for 
which it vouches. Germany, apparently, 
not only flooded the world with superior 
German things; she flooded England with 
superior British things—made in Germany. 
We read: 

A certain English overcoat known all 
over the world for its utility and merit, 
especially the merit of having two sides, 
one for bad weather and one for good, 
was made in lots of a thousand dozen at 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, and nowhere else. 
They were shipped in- bulk to the London 
jobber, who sold them everywhere, even 
in Germany. 

A traveler in Germany bewailed the 
fact that his English kit-bag had worn out 
and he knew not how to replace it in war- 
time. A German leather - manufacturer 
thought it might be duplicated at Offen- 


bach. The traveler said it was impossible. . 


Only the English ever made that kind of 
bag. There was nothing in the world to 
match it. But the German took him to 
Offenbach, where the great leather industry 
had been in peace-time, and out of a vast 
dust-covered stock selected a beautiful bag. 





“Why, that’s the very thing, even to the 
English label!’’ exclaimed the traveler. 


“Yes,” said the German, ‘{most of 
the famous English bags were made in 
Offenbach.” 

A rich American woman living in 
Berlin was heard to bemoan the hardship 
of being without a certain soft, sheer 
fabric used in making baby-clothes. 

**But you can get it here,” she was told. 

“No,” she said, ‘‘I mean the English 
kind. It is made only in England.” 

To her amazement she learned that tho 
it had always come from England, it was 
made in Germany, only a few miles from 
where she lived. None of it had ever been 
sold directly in Germany. 





ARABIC SPICE FOR TOMMY 
PHRASE-BOOK in Arabic for Tommy 
Atkins, with especial emphasis laid 
on affectionate terminology and aids to 


| love-making, is one of the conveniences 


provided for the British soldier in Egypt. 
A Reuter correspondent of the London 
Daily News has run across a copy of this 
invaluable little volume, and finds the close 
study of it “‘more refreshing than palm- 
trees or brooks of water in the desert.” 
It is entitled ‘British Soldiers’ Colloquial 


Arabic Pocket -Guide,” by Mohammed 
Hammam. The correspondent gives a few 


glimpses of this oasis: 

In his first conversation, after some pre- 
liminary skirmishing with ‘‘Good-day’”’ 
and ‘‘Thank you,” our soldier finds him- 
self talking to a gentleman who says his 
name is Mohammed. The Britisher asks, 
“Do you speak English?’ The reply is, 
“Little, sir.’ ‘‘What do you want from 
me?’ comes next. ‘‘I want to drink beer 
with you,” says Mohammed. ‘‘I have no 
money. Go away,” rejoins the soldier. 
This is the very type and model of a 
Cairo conversation, the suggestions on one 
side being what they usually are and the 
replies on the other what they should be. 

Mohammed plunges the British soldier 


head over heels into a love-affair. He 
begins haughtily, ‘‘Come here, girl.’’ The 


lady replies politely, ‘‘ Yes, sir.”’ 

‘*What is your name?” 

‘My name is Hanem.”’ 

“You are pretty and gentle and sympa- 
thetic, too. I love you so much,” 
the soldier. 

**T love you, too, sir,” replies the maid. 
But the underlying cynicism of the author 
rudely breaks the course of dalliance. He 


says 


| gives us a lovers’ quarrel in three hurried, 


vindictive sentences. 

“*You are a liar.” 

“You are a cunning.” 

“You love me for my money.” 

Here the soldier’s passion overcomes his 
anger. 

‘“Your cheek is rosy,’’ he cries—sheer 
Oriental hyperbole, of course, cheeks are 
never rosy in Egypt—and he pleads for a 
kiss, being rude enough, I regret to say, 
to offer humorously half a millieme (about 
half a farthing) for that which should be 
priceless. 
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FISK Tire Service 


A Message to New Car Owners! 


ISK Tire Service is FREE. It includes 
putting in your new tube, mounting 
tire on your spare wheel, air testing, 

inspection, inflation, putting your wheels in 
alignmentand so on, regardless of the tire used. 


No other organization in the country is so 
well prepared to give you this assistance— 
no other service policy is so liberal. There is 
never a charge made in any Fisk Branch 
except for actual repairs and supplies. 


Your future tire expense depends on your 
early l:nowledge of how to care for and use 


your tires; proper inflation for your car; 
how to economize by caring for the small 
cuts; and a dozen and one other things that 
have a direct bearing on tire expense. 


More than 100 direct Fisk Branches are 
distributed throughout the country. At any 
one of them you get this uniform FREE 
Service and expert advice. Many motorists 
have reduced expenses, eliminated road 
annoyances and increased their mileage 


greatly by regular monthly tire inspections— 
FREE at Fisk Branches. 


Consult Your Telephone Direc- 
tory for the Local Fisk Branch— 
Make Use of Fisk Service Now. 
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ne BY 


TRUCKS 


FOR TRAIL OR PAVEMENT 





Denby standards per- 
mit only the highest 
quality of workman- 
ship from every em- 
ploye. Denby prices 
are lower because of 
Denby superiority in 
design and manufac- 
turing methods. 
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ALLEN’ S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to 
Shake Into Your Shoes 











have over 30,000 testimonials. 


Don’t accept any 


sent by mail, Address, 
Comfort” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. 


and use in the Foot-Bath. Makes 
tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
— 25 years Allen’s Foot-Ease 
has been the Standard R 
edy for Tired, aching, swollen, 
smarting, tender feet. Nothing rests 
the feet so quickly and thoroughly. 
It takes the friction from the Shoe, 
the sting out of Corns and Bunions 
and makes walking a delight. 
Try it 
TO-DAY. Sold everywhere, 25 cts. 
tute. 


ree FREE TRIAL PACKACE 













For you to keep and use for & mon month as your res 

en agree our bicycle 
Would You :. > oman J your or Iriends and te! 
them the ridiculously an factory [aan easy terms, —— 
conditions and exceptional offers I would make, all of which 
I will explain to youif within ten days from seeing this you 
will oy in a poner or on a postal, “Send particulars of 
Bicycle } -h- and address your postal card or letter: 

‘or G. L. LEW!S., Flock. Chi 

MEAD CYCLE CO., Di7z Mead Block, Chicago 
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Visits to the bar and the restaurant 
are less instructive, altho at the latter 
place the British soldier is taught to call 
for ‘‘a cup of tea with butter,’’ and when 
the waiter says, ‘‘You are a gentleman,”’ 
to reply, ‘‘You have that  bakshish,” 
doubtless with the emphasis on the verb. 

We then have interviews with a car- 
riager (cabman), a donkey-boy, and a 
merchant, all of which repay study, and 
we wind up with a dialog headed ‘‘The 
Beggar.” It runs as follows: 

‘Sir, Iam a blind. Half piaster, please. 
I am very poor. I beg you. I am very 
hungry. I am very thirsty.” (Sic.) All 
this time the beggar is running on un- 
answered, which is just what would happen. 
The British soldier now replies. You must 
imagine short intervals between each 
sentence: ‘“‘I have no money.” ‘‘Go on.” 
“Get away, donkey.” “Get a _ hell” 
(Rooh fi dahia). That settles the beggar. 





WHY THE TURKS LOVE MORGENTHAU 
ESPITE the classification of Henry 
Morgenthau in the order of ‘‘shirt- 

and despite the ex- 


” 


sleeve diplomats, 
travagant stories of the way he has ‘‘bul- 
lied’’ the Turks into granting his demands, 
the statement that he is greatly beloved 
by the officials of the Turkish Government 
is well substantiated. Our Ambassador to 
Turkey has fought his way through a 
period of great stress and confusion in that 
country, and comes home for a brief rest 
with laurels trebly won. According to re- 
port, the Sultan of Turkey has said: ‘‘I 
love the American Ambassador. I see no 
Ambassador except Mr. Morgenthau.” 
The story of the Turkish Cabinet position 
that was open to him—which might well 
have given him a controlling influence in 
Turkish statesmanship for the next decade 
—is known to all. They were willing to 
have him on his own terms, and he might 
even continue his office as American Am- 
bassador. That he could not become 
‘*Morgenthau Pasha,” as they wished, they 
finally understood; but their admiration of 
him and his methods did not wane. We 
are told by one writer, Burton J. Hendrick, 
in a special article in the May World’s 
Work, that the favors extended to Mr. 
Morgenthau were really personal favors. 
“The Turks showed their good-will not 
necessarily to the United States, but to Mr. 
Morgenthau. ‘I am doing this for you, 
Mr. Ambassador,’ they would say when 
granting his -requests.”” How he came 
to win this position in their regard is told 
in a few entertaining stories. As Mr. 
Hendrick explains: 

When appointed by President Wilson, 
Mr. Morgenthau knew nothing of tradi- 
tional diplomacy. Protocols, notes, ver- 
bales, precedents, démentis, aides, mémoires, 
and all the rest of the diplomatic jargon had 
never entered his consciousness. His main 
equipment was supreme common sense. 
He had knocked against the hard ex- 
periences of commercial life in New York 
and had fought his way from obscurity to 
great business success. That tells the 
diplomatic story. He had energy, adroit- 
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ness in managing men, intelligence, and 
patriotic devotion to his country. He took 
this equipment and just nothing more to 
Constantinople. 

From the first he regarded his job as a 
business operation. Like a good business 
man he studied it in all its details. Before 
going to the East, he visited the European 
capitals, calling upon the Turkish officials 
and generally familiarizing himself with 
the atmosphere of his duties. Too many 
American ambassadors have regarded their 
positions merely as social opportunities: a 
diplomatic post chiefly signifies dinners, 
receptions, associations with European 
society; Mr. Morgenthau regarded it chiefly 
as a place to work. This new conception, 
strangely enough, favorably imprest the 
Turks, whose diplomacy, for the last 
fifty years, has not distinguished itself by 
an absence of guile. Their country, how- 
ever, had recently passed through devastat- 
ing experiences. Jt had fought three wars 
in as many Years, its finances were ruined, 
and ifs industries and agriculture at a 
standstill: A general air of depression 
and hopelessness, therefore, everywhere 
prevailed. 

The Turkish statesmen, worn out by 
several centuries of European diplomacy, 
turned -with relief to this sample of the 
American art. - Here was a man who was 
not seeking political advantage—not plan- 
ning the dismemberment of their country, 
not seeking’ to undermine the Turkish 
Empire by a foreign loan or a railroad-con- 
cession. He had no interest in training up 
a huge Turkish Army which his own nation 
might subsequently use; the reconstruction 
of the Turkish Navy, necessarily entailing 
contracts for battle-ships, did not arouse 
his particular enthusiasm. Here, however, 
was a country with an enormously rich 
territory and a half-starved population. 
That appealed to his American business 
sense. 

The Turkish officials, seeking a way out 
of their troubles—what they wanted above 
all was five years of recuperation—appre- 
ciated his undiplomatic interest, and eager- 
ly asked him for assistance and advice. At 
their suggestion he made a tour of Asiatic 
Turkey, and submitted,a report on condi- 
tions and reforms. Turkey, he told the 
Government, occupied much the position 
of the American Southern States after the 
Civil War; the process of rejuvenation, like 
that which took place in this country, must 
be slow and painful. He offered his 
assistance in instructing the people, who 
then cultivated only about 10 per cent. of 
their land, in American agricultural meth- 
ods; he would help them to introduce 

_ American agrictltura! machinery, he would 
even secure the cooperation of American 
money. The Turks had never known an 
ambassador like that. Mr. Morgenthau’s 
recommendations delighted them. 


We are assured that the stories showing 
Mr. Morgenthau as domineering in the 
execution of his duties as Ambassador, or 
as handling the interests entrusted to him 
in an aggressive, militant manner, typical 
of the spread-eagle, bluffing American, are 
entirely false. Most of his negotiations 
are conducted through channels of per- 
sonal friendship with the Turkish officials, 
and they are consummated not by the 
aid of bluff, but under the bond of a mu- 
tual respect. His straightforward and 
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Attainment 


6 tai build a motor car of light weight, 

attractive appearance and low op- 
erating cost; to equip it with every device 
for comfort and convenience; throughout 
to instil a value and character that we 
could be proud to endorse with our name 
and reputation; and to offer such a motor 
car at-a ‘price made possible only by 
scientific manufacturing and a great vol- 
ume of business. 


This ideal, conceived almost thirteen 
years ago, has been the guiding influence 
in the destiny of our institution. Its 
soundness is established by our success 
and the great good will earned by the 
Maxwell car. 





One Chassis, Five Body Styles 


Two-Passenger Roadster : ‘ . - $635 
Five-Passenger Touring Car ° 655 
Touring Car (with All Weather Top) o .o: ae 
Two-Passenger Cabriolet . e 865 
Six-Passenger Town Car. “ ‘ = - 915 


f. o. b. Detroit 


Full equipment, including Electric Starter and Lights. 
In Canada $830, $850, $975, $1150, $1250, f.0.b. Windsor 





MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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After Claims, 
Promises and 
Even Guarantees 


are forgotten, tnat quality which 

shows in actual service is the 
quality which holds the ever- 
growing hosts of users of 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


VACUUM CUP 
TIRES 


Guaranteed—per warranty tag on each 
casing—for 6,000 miles; the extra mileage 
they average only strengthens your con- 
viction that Vacuum Cups are perfect. 





ie Then, at no additional cost, you get the 
°H guaranteed skid-protection on slippery 
pavements, else tires returnable, after 
reasonable trial. 


Pennsylvania Rubber Company 


Jeannette, Pa. 


Direct factory branches and service agencies 
throughout the United States and Canada 





Dealers everywhere display the above 
Blue and Yellow Vacuum Cup Sign. 


As makers of the famous 
Vacuum Cup Tires, we 
confidently place our 
name and reputation 
behind the new 
Pennsylvania Oilproof 


EBONY TREAD 


A quality casing with 
black, ribbed tread, at a 
moderate price. 
Guaranteed—per tag at- 
tached—for 


5,000 Miles 
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INFLUENCE OF THE MIND ON THE BODY 
By Paul Dubois, M.D. 12mo, Cloth, 64 pages. 50cents. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 





UNDER THE CARE OF THE JAPANESE WAR 
OFFICE, a book of intimate first-hand insights into the Russo- 
Japanese War, with numerous actual snapshots. $1.50 postpaid. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, NEW YORK. 











Grammar Facts for the Home and Office 


Practical information, filed away in a new, handy little volume for theyman or woman 
at a desk who sometimes feels uncertain in the intricacies of English grammar. A simple, 
complete, dependable standard by which to test any doubtful word or phrase, in a letter, 
advertisement, report, or other composition. : 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR SIMPLIFIE 
By JAMES C. FERNALD, L.H.D. : 


A book of practical help for the man who puts English to practical use. Not 
a list of hampering rules and foggy reasonings, but facts and:illustrations that 
clear up the annoying puzzles of grammar, whenever they appear. Furnished 
with.an index system that locates in a second.every point—éven the minor 
details—about which any question could be raised. This is a new.and remarkably 
comprehensive, common-sense guide for every office, home and school, where 
grammatical accuracy in speech and writing is desired. op 

282 pages, handsomely bound. Price, 75 cents; by mail, 83 cents: 











Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York 








informal diplomacy one story illustrates 
admirably: 


When. the Turkish Government entered 
the war, Mr. Morgenthau found himself 
the protector of eight different peoples. 
His immediate problem was safely to get 
the enemy ambassadors and citizens out of 
Constantinople. The Government agreed 
to furnish two trains—one for the embassy 
staffs and one for the refugees. 

After some difficulty, the ambassadors 
and their suites got away. Suddenly, how- 
ever, the Turkish Government held up the 
second train. The refugees, huddled to- 
gether at the railroad station, suddenly 
learned that orders had been issued to give 
no more passports and not to honor those 
already issued. Apparently the Turks had 
decided to keep in their power the English, 
French, and other nationals suddenly 
caught in their capital by war. What they 
intended to do with their prisoners is not 
clear. Perhaps they intended to hold them 
as hostages, as guaranties of decent treat- 
ment for their own people in enemy eoun- 
tries. Probably the Government had not 
decided this question itself and simply pur- 
posed to hold the refugees until it could 
reach some decision. But the moment was 
an exciting one for the people concerned; 
Constantinople, at that time, -with.a popu- 
lace inflamed against -the:.English and 
French, held all kinds of terrors. The 
refugees had abandoned their; homes and 
learned nothing of this change of policy 
until they had gathered at the station wait- 
ing for the train, where Mr. Morgenthau 
had gone to see them safely off. He im- 
mediately reassured the panicky crowds 
and made his way to the home of Talaat 
Bey, Minister of the Interior, the man 


who, with Enver Pasha, practically rules 


the Turkish Empire. 

Mr. Morgenthau and Talaat were al- 
ready excellent friends. Talaat’s career, 
in many of its details, would remind an 
American of home, for he is a politician 
built much on the American plan. Like 
many of our statesmen, Talaat started life 
humbly; he was a_telegraph-operator in 
Adrianople, and rose by native wit, energy, 
and forcefulness to a position of dominance 
in Turkey. 

Mr. Morgenthau, by a mixture of sound 
advice and good humor, had already es- 
tablished the most informal relations with 
this Turkish leader. The two men could 
sit down, talk things over man to man, 
even laugh and joke—Mr. Morgenthau 
sometimes humorously referred to the fact 
that Talaat, besides being Secretary of 
the Interior, temporarily held three other 
portfolios. 

‘‘Won’t you intercede for me with the 
Minister of Marine?’ he would ask—this 
funetionary being Talaat himself. The 
American had also learned how to get along 
with Talaat in his more forbidding moods. 
Sometimes, when he visited this Turkish 
leader, he would find him sitting at his 
desk, with his wrists planted on the table, 
shouting ‘‘No! No!” almost before the 
American Ambassador could open his 
mouth. But Mr. Morgenthau would sit 
quietly at his side. 

‘First of all, your excellency,” he would 
begin, ‘‘please take those wrists off the 
table. They annoy me.”’ Then the Min- 
ister’s face would relax, he would burst 
into a loud laugh, and negotiable relations 
would be at once reestablished. Both Talaat 
and Enver, the other strong man in the 
duumvirate, enjoyed these new methods. 











**No man, Mr. Ambassador,” Enver once 
remarked, ‘‘talks to me in so personal a way 
as you do. I am sure Emperor William 
has no one who can talk to him as you do 
to me.” 

This friendly intimacy had its advan- 
tages on this critical night. Mr. Morgen- 
thau now went directly to the Minister’s 
house. Talaat had retired, but Mr. Mor- 
genthau was immediately shown his way 
to the bedchamber. For hours the repre- 
sentatives of two great nations, one clad 
in his pajamas, discust the future of the 
foreign refugees. Talaat protested that 
they had not paid their taxes, but Mr. 
Morgenthau pushed this aside, saying that 
he would be responsible for any unpaid 
taxes. 

But Mr. Morgenthau insisted on one 
fact: The Turkish Government had given 
its promise; what a mistake it would 
be to break such a promise at. the start! 
He particularly emphasized the bad im- 
pression this would create in the United 
States. Finally, the Minister gave way. 
In his room was the telegraph -instru- 
ment with which he had once earned his 
living; in the delicate position of affairs 
in Turkey, Talaat prefers to do his own 
telegraphing! With Mr. Morgenthau sit- 
ting at his elbow, he called up his associate 
Enver and the Chief of Police, and made 
arrangements for the departure of foreign- 
ers. They all got safely away next day. 


Our Ambassador’s mildness is indeed 
misunderstood if it conveys the impression 
that he can not be unyieldingly firm and 
insistent on occasion. A second story 
gives us a picture of him that should correct 
any such mistaken notion: ; 


Mr. Morgenthau was one day sitting with 
Talaat, discussing informally general mat- 
ters, when Talaat’s telephone rang.. ‘“‘It’s 
for you, Mr. Ambassador,”’ he said, hand- 
ing him the receiver. Mr. Morgenthau 
learned that friends of Sir Edwin Pears, 
one of the most distinguished Englishmen 
in Turkey, had been scouring Constanti- 
nople for the American Ambassador. Sir 
Edwin, among other services, had first of 
all startled the world, in 1876, by describ- 
ing the Bulgarian atrocities in the London 
Daily News. The Turkish police, Mr. 
Morgenthau now learned over the tele- 
phone, had arrested Sir Edwin. But the 
very man with whom Mr. Morgenthau 
was then engaged, Talaat Bey, had 
promised him that Sir Edwin Pears should 
not be disturbed. In his quick, impulsive 
way, Mr. Morgenthau turned to Talaat. 

‘*You have violated your word of honor!” 
he said. ‘‘You have arrested Sir Edwin 
‘Pears. I am going to have him out and 
take him back in my motor-car. You 
pledged your word to me as Ambassador 
of the United States, and I intend that 
word to be respected.” 

Bedri Bey, the commissioner of Police, 
was sent for, and a lively conference took 
place. Bedri agreed to release the En- 
glishman on condition that he leave Con- 
stantinople in forty-eight hours. 

‘*Absurd!”’ said Mr. Morgenthau. “I 
want him now and I am going to take him 
with me. Iam going now to the American 
Embassy. If Sir Edwin Pears is not home 
by a quarter-past six, I shall return and 
I shall not leave this place until I have 
him with me.” 

Jumping into his automobile, Mr. Mor- 
genthau rushed over to Pera, where he 
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WMLAst! 


The Perfect Rim Tool 


Just what a million motorists have 
longed for—a light, highly efficient, 
dependable tool combining conve- 
nience, speed and simplicity! The 
Friestedt Rim Contracter is the only tool 
that opens, contracts and relocks Baker, 
Kelsey and Stanweld Split demountable 
rims (either straight side or clincher) easily, 


instantly and automatically. 


This * indispensable little device is applied, operated and removed 


with the tire in an upright position. 


pry, hammer or twist off the rims. 


No longer is it necessary to 
The most exasperating experi- 


ence connected with motoring hasat last been successfully overcome. 


FRIESTEDT 


RIM CONTRACTER 


Opens, Contracts and Relocks Rims Instantly 


Is a specific, specially-designed tool, not a makeshift. 


It supports dork 


flanges of the rim, operates at the split, and is the only device provid- 
ing a leverage of 20 inches to break the rust, open the lock and over- 


lap the rim ends. 


Anyone can quickly and successfully operate the Friestedt Rim 
— Contracter. Women motorists, especially, praise 
its remarkable simplicity, effectiveness and 

ease of operation. 


CONTRACTER 


FOR STRAIGHT SIDE AND CLINCHER SPLIT RIMS \\ 


The New Way! 


Now 





sold on 10 days” free trial. 
Money back in case you’re not sat- 
isfied. We guarantee the Friestedt 
Rim Contracter to make good 
every claim. Thousands of satisfied 
motorists say it is the diggest little 
investment they ever made! : Here’s 
something you really need. Write 
today. Mentionrims youare using. 


FRIESTEDT RIM 
CONTRACTER CO. 


2911-2913 W. Lake St. 
Chicago, Il. 








WHAT TO SAY) 


CONVERSATION kno tow to sav it 


by Mary Greer Conklin. An interesting, shrewdly written 
book on the true art of conversation and its attainment. 
Many felicitous quotations. Cloth, 75c net; by mail 83c. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 





10,000 Miles | 
Guarantee on § 
BrictsontTires | 


A specific 19,000 mile written 
| for every Brictson 
1 


re user. Tire economy and 
inst punctures, 

and rim cuts. Brict- 

son Tires are rut. oil and 


geptine proof and wonder- 
ullyresilientand easy riding. 
TRY _BRICTSON TIRES 


AT OUR EXPENSE 
t at our risk the wonderful 





Stop 
Forgetting 


To Remember a Book at 
One Reading—To Re- 
call a Good Lecture, 
Sermon, or Address— 
To Rememier Anything You 
Want to Remember 
Get This Book 

“HOW TO REMEMBER 

AND NEVER FORGET” 


By Prof. Loisette. It contains the valuable instruc- 
tion which was formerly sold to thousands of men 
and women for $25.00 under a signed contract not 
to impart it. It is not a new-fangled, untried 
system, but is founded on the laws of the mind and 
has been tested for nearly one-third of a century. 
An average of ten minutes three times a day de- 
voted to this book will prove a marvelous benefit. 
Each day you can put into practise the principles 
laid down. All Bookstores, or sent post-paid on 
receipt of $2.55 by the publishers. 

Funk & WAGNALLS CoMPANY, Dept. 622, New York. 
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experience with 


C I 

Thousands of smokers 
all over the United States 
are learning that the 
Girard giyes you all the 
pleasures of a delightful 
smoke whenever you 
want it, and with no 
drawbacks. 

The Girard is made of 
selected Havana tobacco 
—the genuine native leaf 
— mellowed by age alone. 


tropic smoke that never 
gets on your nerves; never 
affects your heart nor 
your digestion; never im- 
pairs your active energy 
and snap. Why not enjoy 
it today? 

Get it of your dealer. 
Insist on the Girard. 


14 sizes 
10c straight and up 


Dealers: Aword with you 

If you are not handling 
the Girard cigar, you are 
not getting your share of 
benefit from the most 
successful straight- 
forward cigar advertising 
in America. You ought 
to write us for our 
“Dealer's Safety-First”’ 
Proposition. Hundreds 
of dealers everywhere 
are cashing in on this. 
Write for it today. 


Antonio Roig & Langsdorf 
Established 1871 Philadelphia 








“T’m a different man now!” 


“T can work better. and 
think clearer since I switched 
to Girards: I have com- 
pletely stepped out of my 
old nervous irritable self!’ 

And that’s an every-day 





The 
Girard 


A fragrant, satisfying § 
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found Sir Edwin’s daughter. ‘I am keep- 
ing my chauffeur ready,”’ he told her. “I 
shall wait until 6:15 precisely, and unless 
you have telephoned me by that time that 
your father is safely home I shall drive 
over and get him myself.” 

At five minutes past six, Mr. Morgen- 
thau’s telephone rang. Miss Pears’ in- 
formed him that her father had just 
arrived. 





A THREE-DAY PLEA FOR HEALTH 


T took Dr. Victor G. Heiser, American 
medical expert in the Philippines, 


| three days of steady talking to convince 


the native members of the Filipino Parlia- 
ment that the health-measures the United 
States has inaugurated and maintained for 
the last fourteen years in those islands must 
be kept up for the safety and welfare of the 
people themselves. When, in 1914, the 
Filipinos for the first time obtained control 
of both chambers of their legislative as- 
sembly, says The World’s Work, they im- 
mediately took advantage of this oppor- 


tunity to begin a delightful campaign of 
economy. Here the. American Govern- 


ment was ordering a tremendous ex- 
penditure each year for health and sanitary 
work. What is health and sanitary work? 
they reflected—a lot of bothersome rules 
and regulations and strange customs, with 
buildings erected here and there, for what 
purpose nobody understands. Then why 
not cut the health and sanitary appropria- 


tion squarely in half? Excellent idea! | 


With difficulty Dr. Heiser obtained per- 
mission to speak before the assembly 


before this resolution was passed.. He was | 


supposed to speak for twenty minutes, but 


he had a good deal to say, so he spoke for | 
| years ago. It is told briefly by the Kansas 


three days—as we read: 


He stopt occasionally for meals, and a 
little sleep; for the rest of the time he 
entertained the assembled lawmakers with 
descriptions of Manila and the Philippines 
as it had existed prior to 1903, and of the 
same places at the present time. At first 
his auditors were uninterested, almost 
hostile. They sat silent and emotionless, 
perhaps somewhat bored, apparently per- 
suaded that nothing the speaker could say 
would affect the situation. But Dr. 
Heiser, after talking nearly a day, scored 
his first. point. 

Before the reforming Americans came, 
the Filipinos had their own system of 
handling the insane. They used to tie the 
poor creatures, like dogs, to stakes under 
the Filipino houses. Sometimes a flood- 
tide rose, or a fire swept over the light- 
material districts; occasionally, but not 


invariably, the people remembered to un- | 


hitch the miserable lunatics. The Ameri- 
eans have abolished this system, and 


| erected beautiful, sanitary asylums for 


the insane. 

Dr. Heiser called the assembly’s atten- 
tion to the fact that their budget cut 
down the appropriation for the care of the 
insane. If it passed he would have to let 
loose several hundred lunatics in the 
streets of Manila. 

“This will be necessary,” he declared, 
**since there will be no money to provide 
for them. These lunatics, you know, are 















of a particularly dangerous kind: there 
are many murderers, incendiaries, and 
the like among them. But I shall have 
to set them free. And I shall put a badge 
on each one, inscribed, ‘Set free by the 


99? 


vote of the Filipino Assembly. 

The uninterested brown men showed 
their first signs of life. 

“That would be inhumane!” they 
shouted. 

“‘Of course,” replied Dr. Heiser, “‘but 
it will be your inhumanity, not mine.” 

He recounted how the Health Service 
had collected and isolated about 6,000 
lepers at Culion. But the budget cut 
down the appropriation for the leper 
colony. What could he do? -He should 
have to let loose a large number of lepers, 
who would wander about as of old, infect- 
ing thousands more every year. “Yet 
you Filipinos,” he said, ‘‘demand your 
independence and say that you are capable 
of self-government. Is this the way to con- 
vinee the American people that you are?” 

Dr. Heiser’s force and eloquence saved 
the day on that occasion.. The assembly, 
after listening three days, arose and re- 
quested that he himself write the health 
section of the appropriation bill. 


TWO DREAMS THAT CAME TRUE 


OW seldom do any of our day-dreams 

come true; and, in fact, how few of 
them, éven our most coherent and sensible 
ones, come to anything at all! Yet the 
story is told of two apparently unim- 
portant persons who had the wit to dream 
intelligently, and the courage, or perhaps 
the good-fortune, to make those dreams 
bear fruit. Because they did so, they 
became famous. We may have admired 
each of them as great in his own line; but 
the genesis of that greatness is in the story 
of ambition’s first: daring flight with faney, 


City Star: 

In the mountains of Colorado some 
thirty years ago a freight-train waited on 
a siding for another train to come and pass, 
and, as it waited, the locomotive engineer 
leaned out of his cahb-window gazing at 


| . . 
| the far-off mountain tops and dreaming. 


The fireman sat upon the tender, gazing 
into the purple haze, and he, too, was 
dreaming. 

“What you dreaming about, John?’ 
asked the fireman. 

““T’m dreaming that I’m going to have 
a million dollars some day. And what’s 
your dream, Cy?” 

“That I'll write a real book some day 
and have it printed,’’ answered the fireman. 

Cy Warman, the fireman of the locomo- 
tive, became a poet and author, a writer 
of many books, and a singer of songs that 
touched the hearts of a whole continent. 
He died two years ago. 

John A. Hill, the engineer, made his 
million as founder and publisher of the 
trade-papers: Power, The American Ma- 
chinist, Locomotive Engineer, Engineering 
and Mining Journal, Engineering News, 
and The Coal Age. He put up a great 
building in New York and was one of 
America’s captains of industry. He died 
in January. 

The dreams of both came true. Each 
saw the fulfilment of his wish. Each 
served in his own way the needs of his age. 


> 
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Brougham 


$1535 


f.06 Toledo 


HE Milburn is by far the lightest electric and by See the Milburn—ride in it—drive it. 
far the easiest to start and stop, to steer and con- 


trol in every way. Then realize that although its beauty is unsurpassed, 


its comfort unequalled, its safety unapproached—yet it 
costs from $500 to $1500 less than other electrics and 
is the least expensive to operate. 


The most timid drive it without the slightest ner- 
vousness. 


It is positively the safest car in the world for a ‘ 
woman to drive. See the Milburn dealer—write for our catalogue. 


Address Dept. 301 


THE MILBURN WAGON COMPANY 
Established 1848 The Milburn Electric Charger solves the home-charging problem—effectively- -inexpen- TOLEDO, O HIO 


sively—if your public garage is inconveniently located or lacking in electric facilities. 
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Clicquot Club Ginger Ale is sold 
Nationally — all over America, 
not because it is preferred to 
local ginger ales in a few places, 
but because in all places the 
family that buys it, serves it with 
pride and the dealer who sells it, 
finds his démand bigger and bet- 


NET MEASURE 154 FLUID ounce rit 
FROM CuicQuot SPRING MAN 


Fravoete wast 


Mave 
*@8onaTED , 


tains, 


ter every year. 


At most foun- 
but the great place for 


Clicquot is in the ice box at 


home. 


Buy it by the case from 


good grocers and druggists. 


THE CLicQuoT CLUB COMPANY 


we 


OL 


ced Klee-ko 


Millis, Massachusetts 


AN 


GINGER ALE 











~ A at! BRS c 
poe NU : 
Canesing meqiese you ‘‘hungry as a bear’’--puts color 
in your cheeks, sparkle in your eyes,strength in your 
body. Owna Kennebec. Book tells about Kennebec 
aye pm 2 and motoring models. Describes per- 
‘ect style,great speed,strength, lightness. Write now. 
Kennehee Canoe Co., 56 R. R. Sq., Waterville, Me. 


HOW TO GROW BULBS 
9 A new book which tells all about how to 
plant and care for bulbs—what bulbs to plant 

in spring, summer, and autumn—hardy bulbs 





—bulbs for the greenhouse—designs for beds 
of bulbs—bulbs in pots and fibre—how to 
treat bulbs after flowering—bulbs 
in grass—insect pests—diseases— 
how to increase bulbs, etc. Hun- 
dreds of explanatory drawings and photographs. 


Goc net; by mail 68c. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co,, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York, N.Y. 








Little Gardens—How to 
Make the Most of Them. 
By H. H. Thomas 

In this volume the author 
: tells how to make a garden, 
how it should be planted, how to cultivate it, and the 
best flowers to use—the making and care of lawns, 
the culture of roses, carnations, sweet peas, hardy 
flowers, fruits and vegetables, etc. 
r2mo, cloth, 60 cents net; postpaid 67 cents. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-60 Fourth Ave., New York 


Little 


Gardens 





| Think of some 
| ; Simple thing to 
| patent. Protect 
your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write for 
“Needed Inventions” and “How to Get Your 


| Patent.” RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 171, Washington, D. C. 














Stained witn Tavot's Creosote Stains 
W. Ward, Architect, Liverpool, Y 


STAINED SHINGLES 
The Warmest, Most Artistic and Most 
conomical of all House Finishes 
Wood shingles are two or three times warmer than the 
gummed-paper substitutes, and they are cheaper, last 
longer and are incomparably more artistic and attrac- 
tive. When stained with the soft moss-greens, bunga- 
low-browns, tile-reds and silver-grays of | 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 


they. have a richness and beauty of tone that no other | 
finish can equal, and the creosote thoroughly preserves | 
e wi |. ‘se’ them also on siding, rds, sheds and fences. | 
Anyone can apply them, with best results at least expense. | 
You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Send 
Sor stained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manfg. Chemisis, 7 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEWS FROM RURALIA 


S war coming? What’s the latest 

news? Quick! the first page and the 
biggest head-lines!—what’s this? “Big 
Hogs Killed in Elmer County.” No, the 
next column—‘‘Miss Bee Belcher Has a 
Pretty Wedding.” Try again!—‘‘Jake 
Warren, the Prominent Tobacco-Grower, 
Moves to Mole Hill.” What sort of a 
newspaper is this? Not the kind to which 
we of the city are accustomed. It is, let 
us say, the Ruralia Herald. It conveys the 
latest, most entertaining, exciting, and 
amusing news of the town of Ruralia and 
the county of Suburba to some fifteen 
hundred readers. Bee’s marriage, now; 
perhaps you do not realize how an exciting 
item that is. Bee is thirty-eight and 
she’s marrying a man that folk are in- 
clined to distrust just a mite, for he only 
moved into this county about six years 
ago, and you never ean tell. And then 
those Elmer County Why, last 
year within one week the killings averaged 
three hundred and seventy-five pounds a 
hog, with a record pig at 483 pounds. That 
is news, for the count this year is, if any- 


hogs! 


thing, exceeding last year’s, and Suburba 
County doesn’t seem to get to grow such 
And then that 
write-up about Jake Warren is mighty 
interesting. Jake’s wife, she must have 
had the editor up for supper. There’s a 
lot of things in that article that the editor 
wouldn’t have known unless some one had 
sort of suggested them to him, and maybe 
just told him a few little family stories 
around the _ supper-table. It’s likely 
Jake paid up his last year’s subscription 
to the paper, too! 

And so it goes: 
Ruralia, with little emphasis on Mexican 


hogs, however they try. 


the latest news from 


tangles, or European atrocities, or Japa- 
nese unrest, or national politics. Instead, 
there are items such as this from the 
Quitman (Tex.) Wood County Democrat, a 
typical bit of springtime news relished 
widely: 

Profs. Grover Rhodes and Bruce Ed- 
wards, of Hawkins and Yantis, respectively, 
made their regular visits to our town 
Saturday and remained until Sunday. 
Now, don’t any of you get it into your 
head that Grover and Bruce are coming 
just to be coming; there is some attraction 
here and you are likely to hear the reason 
for their visits here so regularly some of 
these days. They are fine fellows, all 
right, and have many friends here—some 
in particular who are always glad when 
they come; in fact, all our people are. 
Keep coming, boys, and remember The 
Democrat makes a specialty of printing 
the most up-to-the-minute invitations, 
also announcements. 


Down in Oklahoma, Dame Gossip is 
somewhat more demure in her ways than 


elsewhere, as witness this racy item from 
the Cleo Chieftain: 


One of Cleo’s wealthy widows has just 
returned from a visit at Tulsa. Colonel Jim 
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Lowell took her in his auto on a sight- 
seeing trip around the city. She did not 
say whether Colonel Lowell took her to a 
show or not, but it is highly probable he ; 
did. The colonel takes all lady visitors i 


" ; 
ad he sol tak all ay vias Four Watches 


Colonel Jim Lowell always goes along as 
: ! 
In O ne. 


chaperon. 
The Ralls County (Mo.) Record men- 
(x) Bracelet Watch (3) As Sautoir 
(2) As.Chatelaine (4) Pocket Watch 














tions a notable achievement of a well- 
known neighbor: 


While hunting west of town last week 
Bart Briscoe came upon tracks leading 
to a hollow log. On peeping into the’ end 
of the log the bright eyes of a skunk 
gleamed. Bart killed the varmint, and 
then another ventured out. He rapped 
that one over the head, and then another 
came out, and so on until No. 15 had 
been disposed of. 





But all men are not so fortunate. There 
is, for example, the lamentable plight of a 
Kansan, noted in the Tywoppity Corre- 
spondence of the Kansas City Star: 





New Waltham Wrist Watch 
with Disappearing Eye 


For the price of a single bracelet watch the fortunate possessor 
of this strikingly original Waltham has a watch readily converti- 
ble into a number of different uses. The Disappearing Eye is 
our exclusive patented Waltham feature. When detached from 
the bracelet the eye (or hook) is closed flat, leaving no hint that 
it is a bracelet watch. The owner is then free to wear it as she 
wishes—as chatelaine, sautoir, or pocket watch. In accuracy 
and in daintiness the watch is a thoroughbred Waltham. 


Life has not of late been all one grand 
sweet song to our friend, Luke Larrabee. 
His wife eloped the other night with a 
gentleman to.whom Luke had never been 
introduced, but whom he ’lows was some 
sort of an agent, leaving on his hands a 
brothér of hers and two sisters of his, with 
their families, who had been making’ a 
nice long visit. Luke has also just been 
earnestly solicited by his many friends to 
run‘ for the legislature, and there is a 
skunk under his house. 

The metropolitan editor is usually a 
lofty individual who hides behind the 
editorial ‘‘we.’”’ The country editor is and No innovation of recent years 
has proved so popular as this 
beautiful and convenient 
Waltham. Your jeweler has it. 


Waltham Watch (Company 
Waltham, Mess. 


Eye open In Canada: 189 St. James St., Montreal, P. Q. 


must be every one’s friend, and he is a 
long-suffering fellow too, as this plaint 
from the Bunker Hill (Kan.) Advertiser 
gives evidence: 











What doth it profit the editor that his 
subscribers scoot over the country in shiny 
autos and array themselves in purple and 
fine linen and fare sumptuously every day, 
if’ they pay not their subscription? Or 
what gain is there if the business man uses 
a stamp of rubber and advertiseth not? 
Verily, the obituary of such a one shall be 
set in six-point and exceedingly shortened 
in the latter days, sayeth the printer. 
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In worse plight, evidently, was the editor 
of the Leitehfield (Ky.) Gazette: 


Make Walking pe Pleusire— 
1 p Your feet can be made re There is a shoe that will relieve 
a oes a a a the aches and pains that make walking a torture. 
unmediate results. ne lady, irs. Hoover, 
near town, came in and subscribed for Putman Foot-Flex Arch Support Shoes 
are made by orthopedic experts to correct and prevent fallen arches and remove the causes 


y . 
The Gazette and agreed to pay in butter | of pain. All Putman Foot-Flex Arch Support Shoes are strictly “bench-made,” with 
and buttermilk. Esquire R. M. Cannon A the Flex-Trus Arch Brace built in, but cost no more than the ordinary all “machine- 

‘ Ore ss ; made" ‘shoes of. other manufacturers. Carried in stock for immediate shipment in 
eame forward with three sacks of fine : sizes and widths to fit any normally shaped foot. If your feet are far from normal, 


we will make shoes to your measure for a small additional charge. 


Get This Catalog and Foot-Comfort Information 


Foot-suffe:ers need our free book. It's full of valuable information 


sausage, a ten-pound hunk of head- 
cheese, two gallons of sorghum molasses, 


and a side of spare-ribs, while our friend, nt fn Shame oe Sou mae. Ts Stele Oo Tee Sa 
j . ic, sc \ of correcting foot difficulties and illustrates not only ortho- 

Lafe Lile, has promised to furnish the | \ pedic shoes but many attractive styles of regular shoes for 

editor with the necessary cordwood. Now N both men and women, and the well-known Putman Water- 

. > hy . ites . \ proof Boots for Sportsmen, Civil and Mining Engineers, 

in the face of all this, we sincerely say, | etc. Catalog and self-measurement blanks free. Physi- 


cians’ instructions carefully complied with. Write today. 


Putman Boot & Shoe Company 
oe (422 First Ave. North, Minneapolis, Minn. 
almost anything by way of payment for nanan ime: \ ee ect tee tt 
his paper, but there are some things he-will | \ ways in place. 

not take, as the editor of the Cosville (Wis.) \ 


\ Not rigid but 
Index feelingly explains: ‘ every step. 


af — ‘ - San? 
does it pay to advertise? ) FLe 


The country editor is often glad to get 


\ flexes with 





Common rimes of any sort for a news- 
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ROYAL MARRIAGE 
MARKET OF EUROPE 


— absorbingly interesting chronicle of the private lives of royal personages by Princess Catherine Rodsi- 
|_ will, for years.a member of the intimate circles of European courts. Tells.of the love tragedies and romances 
of the Hapsburgs, the Hohenzollerns, and the Romanoffs; of the inner, history of the marriages in the reigning 
houses of Spain, Italy, Belgium, Portugal, Denmark, Roumania and Bulgaria; of the tempestuous alliances of 
the Bourbons; and of the wooings and weddings of the British Royal family. 


ENTERTAINING GOSSIP—HISTORICAL VALUE 


“* Princess Radziwill’s manner of treating her subject is racy and sheds new light from different angles upon conditions leading to 
informal. She relates a large amount of court gossip and hints at the Great War. Indeed, after reading this book of personalities, 
even greater scandals than she cares to relate. . There are one’s wonder grows over the fact that there could be any such 
few royalties whom she does sot imply to be lac king either in waratall. For the marriage market of European countries has 
morality or in mentality.’’—-Eveszing Transcript, Boston, Mass. brought them into such close relationship by marriages and blood 

as ought to have made war impossible. Are family feuds always 
“* Overflows with gussip about those ‘born to the purple’ and the worst?’"—Chronicle, Augusta, Ga. 


Large Octavo, Cloth, Illustrated. $2.00 net ; by mail, $2.16 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 

















Did You Ever Wenders 


How the Destroyer Hunts the Submarine ? 
How the Bird-Men Battle 10,000 Feet Above the Earth ? 
What Men and Monsters Lived a Million Years Ago? 

How the End of the World Will Come—and When? 
Such knowledge is not too wonderful for you. These things and thousands 
of other marvels of the earth, the sea, the sky, have been vividly described 
and explained and illustrated for you, to disclose the secrets of nature and 
science in a simple authoritative manner that makes for education. 


Wonders of Land and Sea 


Edited by GRAEME WILLIAMS, F.R.G.S. 








In four remarkable volumes re- 
plete with fascinating information 
on unusual subjects. Here are de- 
scribed for you the wonderful in- 
ventions that are making this war 
unprecedented in History; the 
amazing scientific progress that 
has made man master over the sea 
and the air; the strange, almost 
unbelievable secrets of life in the 
depths of the jungle and on the 
bottom of the ocean. You see 
disclosed the wonders of the 
earth to-day, and of creatures 
millions of years ago. You read of 


s 


x All four volumes are beautifully and profusely illus- 
trated with actual photographs and scientifically 
‘“. accurate paintings and drawings—many full 
page and double page reproductions, 33 of 
~, them incolors. They add immeasurably 


The Perfected Wireless Apparatus 

The Perilous Building of Sky- 
scrapers 

The Raising of Sunken Ships 

The Laying of Submarine Cables 

The Locating of the Earth’s Poles 

Trains that Run Over the Open Sea 

Plants that Strangle Lions 

The Harness that Puts Niagara 
Falls to Work 

The Mystery of Waterspouts 

Poison Snakes of Land and Sea 


and many, many other marvels. 
This is at once a popular descrip- 
tion of modern science and a mu- 
seum of natural history. Facts 
are told you that rival the wildest 
flights of imagination. You are 
entertained with stories stranger 
than the Arabian Nights. But 
you read for more than the inter- 
est aroused. You are learning the 
strange truths of other parts or 
the world. You are becoming ac- 
quainted with the unappreciated 
wonders of your owncountry. You 
get education with entertainment, 


990 Striking Ilustrations—33 Big Pages in Color 


This is the kind of books that should be in every 
home library. 
may spend with them many hours of interesting 
and profitable reading. 
will read like fairy tales, and their instructive value 


The older members of the family 


To the children, they 


Waganalls Co. ‘ to the fascination of the booksand give __ will be increased by their strong appeal to the 
%54PourthAve. “\_ the final touch of reality to vivid de- imagination. The set is handsomely bound in 


New York City ‘ scriptions of facts hard to realize. cloth and stamped in gold. 


ders of Land A SPECIALLY LOW PRICE 


Wonders of Land and ties 
Sea—4 volumes. I enclos ey 
eile aga oe — — Per has been put upon the limited number of sets that remain. The four volumes will 
pe ge tl ned penal be sent prepaid for $11.00, payable in easy instalments of $1.00 with order and 
$1.00 per month. To protect you absolutely against dissatisfaction, we will 
allow you to return the books at our expense within five davs, if they are 


in all. If the books are not satis- 
them at your expense, you will refund “ 
Ms “A in any way unacceptable, and your money will be refunded in full. Fill 


factory.| may. within 5 days, return “\ 
the $1.00 and I will owe you nothing. 
~. out and return the attached coupon to-day—now—so that you will not 


NQMC... 2s ecccccececeseccccrcescees ~ ose your chance of securing these superb books at this low price. 
POD 3 aids eke dncatt bop owdieteansaves 
GE soe ssnseia De osha x «sins s L. D. 4-29-16 .\ FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, New York 
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paper are burdensome unless the paper 
receives. at least 5 cents the line for pub- 
lishing. Most papers.charge 10 cents. The 
rimers, of course, do not ,always, know 
that verses have to be ‘“‘fixtup”’ quite a 
bit before’a printer will havea, durn thing 
to do with them.’ The average country 
shop is a busy place even if it don’t seem 
that way as one passes by. 


In view of the editorial tribulations men- 
tioned, he of The ; 
already quoted, deserves ‘hearty. congratu- 
lations. As we read: . 


Wood County Democrat, 


Our friend Jake Holley of near Cart- 
wright, had got somewhat behind on his 
subscription but we knew he was all right 
and just kept the paper going to him, 
so the other day Jake sent us a check for 
$7.00 to apply on his subscription. That 
made us feel good and we are certainly 
thankfull to you Jake for same. This is 
the largest amount we ever collected from 
a man at one time on subscription. 


In the Indian Reservation. districts of 
Oklahoma the ‘ 
paper are matters of breathless interest to 


” 


society notes” in the local 


the readers, as we may imagine. from the 
following, clipt from the Colony Courier: 


Cheyennes and Arapahoes have been well 
treated by Superintendent Small, of Seger 
school, he has given them lots of beef, two 
deer out of the Park to feast on and lots of 
hay for their horses and lots of fire wood, 
besides they have been taking in Picture 
Show at school. 

Number of Cheyennes and Arapahoes 
are layed up with Grippe. 

Strange Owl or Curious Owl and some 
more northern Cheyennes are down here 
from Tongue River Agency, Montana, 
are visiting friend and relatives, they have 
their wives with them. Strange Owl has 
been here before he has relatives: down 
here, the reason he comes down here. 

Mary Moran Washee and Crow Woman 
two of the largest women of Seger Indian 
women are down with the Grippe. 


Not only the dog, but the pig, the horse, 
the chicken, and many other useful animals 
have their day in the Ruralia news. 
Plagues among the live stock are dreaded 
far and near. Imagine, then, the reader’s 
interest in the following account of a 
newly discovered remedy for hog-cholera. 
It appears a somewhat radical method to 
follow, but its virtue seems undoubted. 
It is quoted from The Brunswick County 


(N. C.) Eagle: 


Mr. George E. Brooks, of Seaside, has 
discovered a new remedy for hog-cholera. 
Some time ago one of Mr. Brooks’s large 
hogs was taken with the cholera and was 
in the act of dying when Mr. Brooks mixed 
up a dose of medicine and went to the pen 
with the intention of drenching the hog, 
but instead of the hog taking the contents 
of the bottle he bit the neck off the glass 
bottle, chewed it. up, and swallowed it. 
The hog began to improve immediately, 
and is now entirely well of the cholera. 


Hardly less valuable as a suggestion for 
practical use is that culled from a rural 
the energetic shears of 
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Westerman, cartoonist on the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal: 


The responsiveness of our dumb animals 
to musical sounds is*sttikingly: Mustrated 
by the chicken-calling inéthods*employed 
by Mr. Joe Brawnér, the - prominent 
patron .of the gallinaceous. arts of West 
Union ' People’s ,, Defender ° territory.. Mr. 
Brawner allows ‘his, fine fowls a pretty 
wide range through the neighbors’. yards 
and ‘adjacent territory, and’ for some time 
experienced no little difficulty in notifying 
them when it was. time to come home. 
Now, -however,.at .such, times he beats 
lustily upon an old tin ean, with ‘the 
happy result that the chickens, attracted 
by the harmony, come thronging eagerly 
to him. The People’s Defender, which is a 
stanch advocate of national preparedness 
and which was allotted none of the recent 
full - page world - peace advertisements, 
makes occasion to add that Mr. Brawner’s 
scheme worked very well until Mr. Homer 
Platt, a prominent neighbor, purchased 
an automobile of a ubiquitous variety, 
since which time, The People’s Defender 
states, probably with more acridity than 
truth, the chickens often flock to Mr. 
Platt’s by mistake. 

The affinity of live stock and the auto is 
further commented upon by the Gridley 

Kan.) Light. Not only chickens, but pigs 
as well, may, it appears, be educated to 
progress with the age. Incidentally, we are 
introduced to a novel use for the auto- 
mobile that the dealers have not ex- 
ploited widely as yet. We read: 

Hugh Philips and Fat Shook have: had 
a buneh’ of hogs in a field north of town 
that they have been in the habit of going 
to feed in an automobile. It has been 
quite a mystery for some time why they 
did not gain any more than they were and 
all of the hogs looked like they were run 
to death. The solution was made the 
other day when Hugh discovered that they 
ran clear across the field every time they 
heard an auto on the road, thinking their 
feed was coming. 


That ‘“‘one little pig went to market”’ is a 
matter of common knowledge, but it is 
left for the Hartford (Ky.) Republican 
to supply us with the missing details of 
his journey: 


A strange tale of a wandering pig was 
told to us yesterday by Mr. George Jones, 
of near Hartford. The pig in question 
belongs to Mr. Hobart Baughn, who lives 
a few miles above town and on the other 
‘ side of Rough River. It became dis- 
satisfied with its location last Thursday 
night and broke out of its pen, wandered 
down to the river, and, probably having 
heard of great country and riches on the 
other side, decided to set out and seek 
fortune over there. He plunged into the 
icy waters and began his long journey. 
Next heard of the wanderer he was a 
prisoner on the farm of Mr. Henry Pirtle. 
People of that section are wondering how 
the pig made the crossing, for it was 
necessary for him to swim through fifty 
yards of backwater, besides fighting Rough 
River, with its four-mile current. The pig 
is only seven weeks old, and didn’t weigh 
over fifteen pounds. Can you beat it? 
This little porker was raised by Mr. 
William Lake, Route 5, which probably 
accounts for its daring spirit. 
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& 
St Motor Trucki® hs 


“Be Good Business Men” 


PIONEER and leader in a great industry used to give one 
piece of advice to his proteges:—“‘Be Good Business Men.” 
To men who know it conveys a distinct meaning. It suggests 
a hard-headed common sense; a good-humored shrewdness; the 
power to discriminate; the courage to insist on full value in 
everything. 
And I want to convey a distinct meaning when I say that the 
Lippard-Stewart is a truck for good business men. 
It is today the safest truck money can buy: as an instrument 
of better business it is a wise and sound investment. 
It has been consistently manufactured for many years, and 
its records of performance are conclusive. 
It has never been confused with pleasure car manufacture: it 
is all truck — thoroughbred truck. 
It pioneered many of those vital improvements that have forced 
the acceptance of the motor truck as a prime factor in modern 
business. Be a good business man and dig into your motor 


delivery proposition. 
%-Ton, %-Ton, 
1-Ton, 14-Ton and 
2-Ton Motor Trucks 
President 


LIPPARD-STEWART MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
221 W. Utica Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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BUTTE RELIE S| How 20 speak tn Pustic ty crenvine xicier] 
INSECTS AN D MOTHS A practical manual for self-instruction by a master of the subject. 
Reproduced in color. Two manuals giving common and a cuiaicnianine oldies ea “% iaben: Gas come 


FUNK a Waenal LLS COMPANY.” NEW YORK | FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 254-860 Fourth Avenue, New York 








Stops the va The Danger 
Glare and | oe of Accidents 


The Staude Glare Stopper is a disk of pure and high grade finish make it an Send for 
amber-colored crystal lens glass 6 7-8 inches auto accessory that adds to the IM strated 
in diameter, with nickel-plated brass clamp appearance of any car 
which fastens it securely to your wind shield Thous ili . 

It is adjustable to any angle. vousands of automobilists now use th 
Staude Glare Stopper. Put one on your car 

Eliminates all danger of night driving, as it modifies the —you need it—for it may be the means of saving 
blinding lights of approaching autemohiles, so that you can you from a serious accident; besides, think of the 
see the road ahead with perfect vision. comfort and pleasure it will add to your auto rides 





The Staude is a great thing for sun dazzle, as direct or re Ask your accessory dealer. He will get one 
flected sun rays from the pavements or country roads are toned fon s yet carry the Staude 
down to a comfortable light with a Staude on your windshield or we will send one direct for $2.50 

The Staude is beautifully designed. Perfect workmanship 


E. G. STAUDE MANUFACTURING CO., 2676 W. litentiee Ave., Saint Paul, Minn. 
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A Dust-Proof Polish 


on your car minimizes the work of clean- 
ing. With but very little effort you can 
keep the finish of your car like new. 


JOHNSON'S CLEANER 


will remove stains, scum, road-oil, tar, 
grease, mud freckles and surface scratch- 
es which you thought were permanent. 


GOHNSON'S PREPARED WAX 


is the proper polish to use on your car. 
It preserves the varnish and protects it 
from the weather, adding years toitslife. 
It covers up mars and scratches—prevents checking 


and cracking—and “sheds waterlike a duck’s back”’. 


Makes a“‘Wash”’ Last for Weeks 
Mud and dust do not stick to Johnson's 
Prepared Wax. After a dirty, dusty tri 
just wipe off your car—it isn’t necessary to was 
it. Many people even wax the under side of 
their fenders because the mud comes off 30 easily. 


Going to Sell Your Car? 


If so, clean and polish it first with Johnson’s 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—it will sell quicker 
and you can get $50.00 to $100.00 more for it. 


Johnson’s Cleaner and Prepared Wax are invalu- 
able for use around the house—for cleaning and 
polishing furniture, wood work, floors—and in fact 
all wood, metal and enamel surfaces. Johnson’s 





Cleaner will remove spots and stains that other 
eaners won't touch. 


For 10c we will send you trial cans of Johnson’s 
Cleaner and Prepared Wax—enough for a good test. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept.LD,Racine, Wis. 




















Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. | 


A“Tungsten’ for Sunlight 


What the Tungsten filament did for electricity 
Rice’s Gloss Mill White does for daylight. By 
treating ceilings and walls with it you can in- 
crease the daylight in your plant from 19% to 
36%—-save from half to three-quarters of an 
hour of the time you now burn artificial lights. 


Rice’s is the only oil paint giving a glossy, tile- 
like finish. Write for booklet ‘* More Light.”’ 


9 
U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
29 Dudley St., Providence, R. I. 


GLOSS 
WH 


THE ORIGINAL- THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 





| to open it devolved upon Simon. 
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The local entertainment is always a 
matter of interest to the readers of the 
Ruralia Herald and its contemporaries, 
whether it be a regular play at the Opera- 
house, or only a church sociable. We can 
imagine the regretful sighs of the Missouri- 
ans who missed this treat, described glow- 
ingly in the Black Oak Correspondence of 
the Braymer Bee. Possibly the reverend 
gentleman mentioned now preaches on the 
high cost of living. As we read: 

Prof. J. D. Wheeler gave an enter- 
tainment on his violin. last week which 
was very fine. He imitated the old cane 
mill, the mule, the old sow and pigs, the 
Arkansas traveler, the old spinning-wjeel, 
and various other things. Rev. Lawrence 
Wheeler preached a couple of good ser- 
mons, and then C. W. Lane passed around 
the hat. The collection was 65 cents for 
the young preacher, who thanked the audi- 
ence for their good behavior, and dismissed 
them to their homes. 

The journal in which the following 
entertaining account of a Michigan fes- 
tivity appeared is not given, but the item 
is preserved for us by the Nantucket 
(Mass.) Inquirer and Mirror: 

At a social in the Adams schoolhouse 
in Elk township, the women stuck their 
toes through holes in a sheet, and men 
bought them for the evening. The sale 
netted the school $7.80. 

It is always politic to give cordial men- 
tion to local talent, but in this case, as we 
may well imagine, the critic of the Pleas- 
ant Valley (Ark.) Palladium was possibly 
stirred to generosity by other emotions: 

The third number on the program was a 
saxophone solo by Miss . Birdie Puffer. 
Musicians are agreed that the saxophone 
is an instrument out of which but few can 
get real music, but Miss Birdie played it 
beautifully. She is a popular member of 
our most exclusive social set, and is also 
noted for having once whipt a gentle- 
man who did not appreciate her saxophone 
playing. 

But all the news in Ruralia does not con- 
sist of personal items. Thrilling events 
take place there just as often as elsewhere. 
In proof of this, read the story of Simon. 
In this instance curiosity did not kill the 
cat, but it nearly did for Simon. We 
quote from The Henry County (Ky.) Local: 

Simon, of color, who carries to the post- 
office the many mail-pouches that are 


| thrown from the train, found in the lot 


the other day one containing a squirming, 
turning, and fretting animal—he knew not 
what. Greatly excited and uttering multi- 
tudinous, far-sounding words as he went, 
he soon delivered the pouch of unusual 
mail-matter at the post-office. The duty 
He did 
so cautiously and with fear and trembling. 
With a final jerk the sack unpuckered 
and out of it sprang into Simon’s bosom 
a furious ‘“‘feline.””’ At the same second 
Simon reverted to the type of his far- 
away ancestors amid the jungles of Africa. 
There was the same soul-curdling shriek 
of horror, the same agility to spring to 
great: heights and to seamper like a wild 
tribesman affrighted. But he was calmed, 








Mapleware lunch Set 


for Touring parties, all out- 
door lunches, Bridge lunches, 


etc. 
clean up. No linen to soil. 


Set includes wood-fibre table 
cloth, napkins, serving dishes, 


plates, etc. 
41 Pieces for 25c 


41 pieces in set—made in one 
Holds 


soups and semi-liquid foods. Keep 


piece of pure sugar maple. 


a few sets ready for many uses. 
Complete in carton. 
good stores, 25c. 


OVAL WOOD DISH CO., ToLepo, 0. 


No dishes to wash or 


At most 























$1002° Saved 






It doesn’t take long to spend that 
much for new tires and repair bills. 


REMIER, 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC 


VULCANIZER 


“Press the Button and Forget It’’ 


The Premier Automatic Electric 
Vulcanizer saves you this expense. When 
you find one of the little cuts or sand blisters 
that develop into blowouts, use the Premier 
onit. Clean out the cut, put a piece of rub- 
ber over it, apply the Premier, press the 
button, and forget it. There is nothing more 
for you to do. When the tire is vulcanized 
the button automatically shuts off the cur- 
rent. You cancure three repairs with a cent’s 
worth of electricity. It cannot overcure or 
undercure your repair. The Premier cannot 
get hot enough to set fire to anything. It is 
approved by the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters. It makes vulcanizing safe and 
simple. Made In tvpes that connect with elec- 
tric light socket, 110-volt, or battery on car. 

Write for booklet, ‘‘The Blow-Out,”’ which 
tells the new and easy way to save your tires, 


and for name of dealer near you selling the 


Premier Vulcanizer. 


Price $3.50 


With Complete Outfit 
PREMIER ELECTRIC CoO. 


4057 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. ~ 


isn 








Northern Electric Compomy DistributorsforCanada — 
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and survives the terrible incident. The cat 
was consigned to Mrs. C. R. Linney, and 
she, ‘‘of course,” is lamenting the animal’s 
escape, while her husband, the ‘con- 
signor,’’ is said to be inquiring of her by 
mail if she has received her birthday 
present. ‘‘Strange things are sent by 
parcel post these days,’’ says Simon. 


We do not realize, perhaps, quite how 
exciting life in Kentucky The 
Danville Advocate gives us another glimpse: 


may be. 


“Bill” Phillips was in town yesterday 
attending Judge Hardin’s court, and in con- 
versation with a reporter of The Advocate 
incidentally mentioned the fact that Mr. 
Bub Cozatt’s cow had strayed away from 
home and gone to the knobs in search of 
greener pastures, and that the latter 
gentleman, after a diligent search of three 
days, at last found her in a large sink- 
hole, which she had filled full of milk, and 
in her efforts to get out had tramped 
around so much she had succeeded in 
churning the same and almost filling the 
hole with butter. Mr. Phillips says that 
Bub not only succeeded in finding his 
bovine, but also realized handsomely from 
the sale of her product. He says that 
Bub’s cow is certainly a wonder. 


of The Ohio State 
indebted for this 
of Ohio 


To Mr. Westerman, 
are again 
the 


we 


of 


Journal, 
example way wardness 
cyclones: 


The dip end, as the Ravenna Republican 
scientifically terms it, of a small but ex- 
tremely active cyclone visited the premises 
of Mr. Harry Bleadingheiser, the promi- 
nent pet stock fancier of Ravenna, the 
other day, lifted his fine poultry-house 
intact, including the cement floor, from its 
foundations, hurtled the structure through 
midair a distance of more than 100 statute 
feet, and then, apparently repenting of 
its rash act and desiring to make such 
amends as it could, carefully set it down 
again, right side up and in precisely the 
correct position with respect to the street 
_ upon which it abutted. There was some 
nervous cackling but not a fowl was in- 
jured in the mad dash or any other vital 
spot and, had it not been that the dip 
end in a final outburst of senseless fury 
snatched off the roof and tried to raze a 
distant outbuilding with it, very little real 
damage would have been done by the 
strange freak of the elements. 

There is no smile in the following story 
from the Richmond (Ky.) Register. Granted 
that medals are a fit reward for unselfish 
all means should Ruth 
As 


‘ heroism, then by 
have hers, and let it be a gold one! 
we read: 


N. B. Deatherage tells us the following 
incident concerning little Ruth Deatherage, 
the twelve-year-old daughter of Mr. 
Travis Deatherage, of Brighton, formerly 
of this county. A hired man on Mr. 
Deatherage’s place was out in the pasture 
driving in the cows, when a bull got mad 
at him and knocked him down. The little 
girl looked out of the window of the 
house and saw the man’s peril. She in- 
stantly ran to the barn, bridled her pony, 
grabbed a pitchfork, and rode bareback 
to the rescue. She charged the irate bull 
and stuck the pitchfork in his nose. The 
animal desisted in his attack on the man 
and made off, still carrying the pitchfork 
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“TOLEDO MADE FOR THE WHOLE WORLD'S TRADE" 


Dependable Spark Plugs 
E will make and sell this year four- 


WU teen million Champion Dependable 
Spark Plugs. 


As our production has increased, so has 
the uniformity and dependability of our 
product increased. 


And now, after exhaustive competitive 
tests, four out of five of this year’s record 
output of new cars will be equipped with 
Champions—over a million new cars. 


This is twice as many plugs as we pro- 
duced last year, when our sales greatly 
exceeded those of all other manufacturers 
of spark plugs combined. 

There is a Champion especially designed to dependably serve your 
particular motor. See that your dealer furnishes Champions when you 
replace the plugs in your car. He knows which one will serve it best. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 





207 Avondale Ave., Toledo, O. — 





























lever and rein- 
sert with side , 
marked‘‘ Low- / 
er’’ facing up. 
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AN be oper- 
ated at any 
angle with long 
or short strokes, 
avoiding all inter- 
ference with tire 
holder, trunk rack 
or other obstruc- 
tions. 















No. 088. 
HIS superb jack 
appeals irresis- 
tibly to the owner who 
takes pride in his equipment. 
Instantly adjustable to all cars. 


all utility requi 












When you see either of these two capacity 
Jacks in the tool box of your new 
car, it means the manufacturer has 
included your emergencies in his pro- 
visions for your comfort. 
Otherwise go to your local dealer. 
pendable; 
working parts 


| THE DUFF MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
New York: 50 Church St. Established 1883 Chicago: People’s Gas Bldg. 
ee 





perbly machined. 





BARRETT 


Standard Type 


This is 
the more popular 
priced Barrett 
jack which meets 


re- 


ments as to lifting 
and va- 
rying axle heights 
for light and me- 
dium weight cars. 
Absolutely de- 


all 


su- 
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Mathews Garden Craft 


Make a cozy and comfortable nook in some part 
of your garden with Mathews Garden Craft 
Furniture. There is nothing s more inviting than an 
outdoor living room on the law 

Besides both porch and lawn furniture, our free 

catalk shows summer houses, arbors, pergolas, 
<= and lattice work. Send for it today. There’ 's 

igation. 

pane MATHEWS MANUFACTURING CO. 

944 Williamson Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 
& Pasadena, Cal., Branch: Colorado and Los Robles Sts. a, 

















METROPOLITAN MATERIAL CO. 
GREENHOUSES AT A MINIMUM COST 








Single and Double Light 
Hotbed Sash and Cold 
Frames for immediate deliv- 
ery. Made of the best grade 

Gulf Cypress. We give more 
value than can be had one Write for prices. 


1404-1414 Metropolitan Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 




















The old favorites, Columbine, Larkspur, Hollyhocks, Fox- 


gloves, Sweet Williams, Phlox and many others, planted now, will 


take care of themselves and increase in size and amg par. 

: For only $1.00, I will sen¢ 
Special Introductory Offer 12 strong plants, that will 
bloom this year, delivered free to your door. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or money refunded. Beautifully illustrated catalog. describing 
more than 170 varieties. Write today for your copy—It’s FREE. 


Ww. E. KING Box 350 Little Silver, New Jersey 


Lectin 


Garden Seeds 


lf you want your garden to be a real 
success this year (and of course you do) 
send for our big spring catalogue. 

The “collections” of flowers and vegetable seeds 
on pages 11 and 12, ranging in price from $1.00 
upwards, will specially interest you. 

Write today. A postal addressed 
to us will bring it: Free. 


J. M. THORBURN & CO. 
Establish 80: 
53 H BARCLAY ST., through to 54 PARK PLACE, New York 

















FERNS— MOSSES —LICHENS—FUNGI 
Many of them are beautiful; some are dangerous; 
all are fascinating. Read their story in 


Flowerless Plants, How and Where They Grow 


By S. Leonard Bastin. A book of appealing interest 
for every nature-lover, showing every phase of the 
growth of these plants. 

83 illustrations, some in colors. By mail $1.87. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354-360 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 











Now is the Time 
for Garden and House 
IMPROVEMENTS 


‘‘Pergolas”’ 

Lattice Fences, 

Garden Houses 

and Arbors 
Catalogue “‘29-21°"" tells all 
about ‘em. writing, 
enclose 10 cents and ask for 
Catalogue “‘29-21."" 


HARTMANN-SANDERS CO. 
Factory and Main Office New York Office 


Elston & Webster Ave. 6 East 39th Street 
CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 




















in his nostrils. The hired man was badly 
hurt, but suffered no broken bones. The 
young lady is surely entitled to a Carnegie 
medal for her heroism. 


A SCOTCH TRICK ON VILLISTAS 


EXICAN bandits, from all one hears, 

are an impetuous lot who rarely 
count ten or spell their names before they 
shoot, and who can not be relied upon to 
listen to reason, no matter with what 
dignity and precision of proof it may be 
| presented. The Mexican bandit believes in 
a short life and a gay one here below, 
which would not be so bad—if his idea 
of gaiety didn’t differ so radically from ours. 
The bloodiest wars in history have been 
fought over a difference in religion, and the 
present punitive expedition into Mexico 
is not the only foray that has come about 
through a difference in tastes. Andrew 
Gray, of Glasgow, is a true Scotchman, for 
all the ten years he has spent in San Rafael, 
Mexico, as manager of the San Rafael 
Paper-Works. If an American’s notion of 








| gaiety can differ to the point of bloodshed 
| with that of a Mexican, imagine the clash 


cive’s Qld Fashioned Flowers. 


of Seot and Greaser on this subject! This 
thought lends interest to Mr. Gray’s story 
of his defeat, single-handed, of a large band 
of Mexicans, as told in the columns of the 
New York Times. True, it was not a 
bloody affair in the least, but rather a clash 
of intellects. But it was a victory for 
Scotland, as he who reads will freely attest: 

One night when I was thinking of a 
change of clothes as a change from reading 
Pope’s ‘‘Essay on Man,” and had also 
fallen to thinking of what a nice, quiet 
place Glasgow Green is on a Sunday, 
there burst into my office about a score 


| of the finest bandits you ever saw in a 


picture story-book. 

They clapped the muzzles of rifles 
to my chest, and they clapped the muzzles 
of rifles to my back, and jabbered at the 
rate of at least three thousand revolutions 
to the minute. 

I suggested that as the reception com- 


| mittee was only one, they might reduce 


their visiting committee to not more than 
three. We compromised on only two of 
them talking at one time, altho the rest 
still kept me fringed with their guns. [| 
gathered that all they wanted was all the 
arms and ammunition I had on the place, 
and there was going to be crape on a certain 
door in Glasgow, Scotland, if I wasn’t 
muy pronto, which means “‘ kind of nimble.” 

Now, I had about three hundred Rem- 
ington automatic rifles with ammunition 
stowed away but, thinking I might need 
them myself, I said I hadn’t any arms. 
You’d have thought of the many times 
you’d played truant from Sunday-school 
if you’d just felt the way those rifle-muzzles 
sort of cuddled closer. The leader of the 
gang called me names that were regular 
defamation of character, but I was in no 
position to resent invidious comparisons, 
and maybe the man hadn’t been well 





| brought up. Anyway, I still swore I had 
| no arms or ammunition, being a man of 
| quiet habits and reared in a Presbyterian 
family. 

| Well, with 


they kept prodding me 
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GARDEN TOOLS, IMPLEMENTS 


Tools! Whether the sturdy steel im- 
plements which the lord of the manor 
wields, or the dainty basket kit which 
my lady tucks under her arm as she goes 
forth to tend her garden charges, tools 
are indispensable factors in horticulture. 
Don't imagine that tools are just tools. 
They are not. They differ in quality as 
widely as shoes. 


If you are a beginner you may buy 
There 
are many such on the market. You 
seldom get first-class garden tools on the 
bargain counters. 


cheap, breakable, distressing tools. 


The more you pay for garden tools, 
the better the quality. The highest 
priced are the most economical invest~ 


ment you can make. 


Get trade-marked tools and imple~ 
ments made by manufacturers of national 
reputations, and you can not go wrong. 
Steer clear of unidentified lines. 


A set of good tools should last for 
For the benefit of the many 
amateur gardeners who will essay their 


years. 


first garden work this spring, here is a 
list of tools and implements which will 
serve as a necessary working outfit for the 
average suburban place. Local conditions 
may, of course, call for different selec- 


tions and special implements. 


Spade Garden Line 
Spading Fork Trowel 
Steel Rake Wheelbarrow 
‘Wooden Rake Pruning Shears 
Hoe Grass Shears 
Dibble Hedge Shears 
Sprayer Lawn Mower 
Hose Lawn Roller 


Racks or hooks should be provided for 


each article. 
much time and annoyance. 


Orderly arrangement saves 


All tools should be kept scrupulously 
clean, wheeled implements lubricated, and 
cutting tools always sharp. 


You can't enjoy garden work or do 
efficient work unless you have high-grade 
tools and these kept in prime condition. 
Reliable implements will be found adver- 
tised in The Literary Digest. 


GARDEN DEPARTMENT 


TheJiterary Digest 
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the rifles until I felt that if I wanted 
to see Sauchiehall Street again I’d better 
say something, so with true contriteness I 
admitted I had told a lie, and that I did 
have twenty Mausers and some ammuni- 
tion hidden away in the bodega, which 
is the storehouse. 

‘“‘A-a-ah!’’ said the bandit chief, 
umphantly. ‘And the key, sefior.” 

“I’m the manager here, not the store- 
keeper,” says I, with proper dignity. 
“The storekeeper has the key of the 
bodega.” 

After being coaxed a bit, I had word 
sent to the storekeeper to bring the key 
of the bodega. Sefior Pondo, the store- 
keeper—a very fine fellow, by the way— 
came ina little while with the key. I 
said to him, looking him straight in the 
eye: 

“‘Sefior Pondo, these illustrious gentle- 
men want the twenty Mausers we hid 
in the bodega, and please see that they 
get ammunition to go with them.” 

‘Si, sefor,”’ says Pondo—ah, but he 
was the fine man, Pondo!—and off he 
goes with some of the bandits and gives 
them the Mausers and the ammunition, 
after which they stopt poking my back 
and chest, and went away, leaving Pondo 
and me mopping our faces. 


" tri- 


*‘Pondo,” says I, “did you get my 
drift?”’ 
“Si, senor,’ says Pondo. ‘Twenty 


Mausers and Remington automatic am- 
munition—to fit!”’ 

Ah, he was a man of great penetration, 
was Pondo! 


A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY 


EW of us look for trouble, 

even the veriest pacifist among us 
takes a certain delight in seeing it well 
met. Breathes there a man with disposi- 
tion so gentle that he has no smile for the 
story of the “‘Mistaken Chauffeur’? The 
New York American is responsible for it: 


and yet 


The jitney bus was overcrowded as it 
left Newark for Harrison. The chauffeur 
was a big, raw-boned individual, six 
feet two in his stockings, and full of 
fight. 

‘“Move up there,”’ he demanded, as he 
stopt for another fare. 

There was a murmur of disapproval 
from the passengers. 

At the end of the seat was a little, 
quiet, unassuming fellow weighing 130 
pounds. Very meekly he ventured the 
opinion that there was room for no more 
passengers. 

The chauffeur heaped a torrent of abuse 
upon his head. 

“Why, you little runt, if you was big 
enough, I’d mop up the street with you,”’ 
declared the chauffeur. Then he called 
him a name. 

The next instant the little man was 
by the chauffeur’s side. It was as if a 
bunch of wildeats had been let loose. 
When the smoke of battle cleared away 
the chauffeur’s two eyes were closed, his 
face was badly cut, his nose was bleeding, 
and three front teeth were missing. 

The littke man, unscathed, adjusted 
his tie and resumed his seat in the jitney. 

‘Who is he?” demanded the other 
passengers. Only one knew. 

‘‘He’s ‘Knockout’ Brown, 
weight pugilist,”” he answered, 


the light- 
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Here’s a Fly Screen That’s All-Metal 
and Will Last You Many Seasons 
So. much for the strength of the Sherwood Adjustable 


All-Metal Screen and the service it gives. Then the 
Sherwood has the wire mesh locked in the metal frame—this keeps the mesh taut 














and prevents flies getting through. 


You won't be satisfied with ordinary screens 











once you try the Sherwood. 


time and get the Sherwood. 


are very neat appearing—they fit any window— 
can be quickly adjusted—you may leave them 
outside all summer as the all-metal frame can’t 
crack, bend, swell nor warp. And you can take 
them with you if you move, 

But the greatest advantage Sherwood Screens 
possess is their wonderful service—they certainly 


SHERWOOD METAL WORKING CO., 1840 Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Makers of Window and Door Screens 





And you'll certainly not pay the high price and wait 
for made-to-order screens when you can drop in at any dealer’s anywhere at any 
Any more points? 


SHERWOOD 


Adjustable 
ALL-METAL SCREENS 






C ertainly! ! 








do last—they do keep the flies out. That's why 
the Sherwood saves you money. They've been 
on the market many years and given complete 
satisfaction. See this mark before you buy— 
Pat. July 11th, ro05. At all hardware and 
department stores. The Sherwood Screen is 
very reasonably priced. 













Perhaps you are one of 
the many thousands of men and women 
wholovegardening,but indulgeinit only 
during the spring and summer months. 

. You may not know that there are many pleas- 
ing and practical styles in our Duo Glazed Sec- 
tional Greenhouses at from $98 up. 

These Greenhouses are fitted with 


DUO GLAZED SASH 


a sash with two layers of glass and air space 

between,excluding cold and retaining warmth. 

Our sectional unit construction has brought 

down the cost Erection is easy and economi- 

cal. Or vou can produce blooming flowers 

and all manner of vegetables from one 

to two months ahead of the usual sea- 

«my son by using hot-beds and 

garden-frames, covered with 
— 7.7 Sash. 

ALOG sentany- 

po mn upon request. 


CALLAHAN A GLAZED 
SASH CO. 


1721 Wyandot Stret 
\. Dayton, Ohio 




























If you want birds, be sure to get the houses 
made by a bird-lover—genuine 


* Dodson Bird Houses 


The kind the birds look for. 


Birds are coming! Place a Dodson house in your 
garden. With Dodson houses, it is easy to win birds 
to live near you,—bluebirds, wrens, martins, 
chickadees, flickers, etc. Dodson builds houses for 
all kinds — prices $1.50 to $12. Bird baths, $6 to 
$17. Wren house, here illustrated, $5. 


Write for Free Took, telling how 
FG to win native birds, and Ulustrating 







the 20 styles of Dodson Bird Houses, 
Shelters, ete. 
Dodson Sparrow Trap—no other trap like this— 
at automatic drop and double funnel—$6. 
wv The best set of books about birds is Nature 
Neighbors. Mr. Dodson will send you, free, a 
picture of bird in natural colors with a description 
y of these beautiful books, of which John Burroughs 
wrote—‘'A stonishingly g a 
Write for free booklet, or order your bird houses 
at once. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON 


>. 730 South Harrison Ave. 
Kankakee, Ill. 


Mr. Dodson is a Director 
of the Illinois Audubon 
Society 





























Perfect Moisture for Every Lawn 
A Natural Shower Artificially Made 
Whenever Your Grass Needs It 


Brooks Lawn Sprinkling System 
“Rain's only Rival”—sprays a fine shower over your 
lawn from under the sod—no interference with mow- 
ing. Fach «pray 24 feet in diameter. Absolute 
guarantee against drought. Ideal irrigation. Send 
i today for free booklet. Manufactured by 


JOHN A. BROOKS 
2356 Fulton Street, Toledo, Ohio 











Not Rust 


All the waters of Niagara could pour 
over the Ivory Garter and it would 
not rust. It has no metal at all. 


Wry Yarler 


Because this is so your socks or underwear 
will not become rust stained or torn. The 
Ivory Garter is always spick and span— 
light and sanitary —and rust-proof. At 
haberdashers’. If yours can’t supply you, 
will send direct. 

PRICES: 25 cts. for Lisleand s5octs. for Silk. 

GUARANTEE 

The Ivory Garter is guaranteed in every 
way. If you are not satisfied, your dealer 
will refund your money. 


IVORY GARTER CO., Manufacturers 
New Orleans 


THE DOMINION SUSPENDER CO. 
Niagara Falls, Ontario, Canadian Distributors 


o)vory Yarler 


No metal at all_ ff 
SSS 

















TORREY © 


Razors 





make 
smooth i 





shaving 
a daily | 


delight | 


With a 
Torrey 
you always 
shave clean 
and smooth, 
because it has 
the perfect shav- 
ing edge. Adjusted 
to glide over the face 
at theright angle. Cuts 
close, without pulling, 
without roughing the skin. 


A Real Man’s Razor— 


this beautiful razor is one of the finest 
examples of Torrey skill in razor mak- 
ing. It guarantees comfortable shaving. 


If your dealer hasn't Torrey razors, write 
to us; we'll tell you where to get them, and 
send you FREE booklet, *‘ How to Shave.” 


The Torrey Honing Strop has no equal 


The J. R. Torrey Razor Company 
Dept. L, Worcester, Mass. 



























THE SPICE OF LIFE 





Candid.— DrepartiInc Guresr— “‘ Good 
evening, and thank you for a most charm- 
ing and réchauffé little dinner.’’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Feared the Worst.—Patriotic YoutTH— 
** Yaas, rejected me, they did, just because 
I’m six months under military age. It'd 
be a blinkin’ nice thing if the war was 
over by then, wouldn’t it? ”—London 
Opinion. 


Similar.—“ Some stars are so far away 
that the light from them hasn’t reached us 
yet. But it will arrive eventually.” 

“Reminds me of my hired man coming 
from the post-office,” commented Farmer 
Heck.—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Second Best.—E.LectTion AGENt—“‘That 
was a good long speech our candidate made 
on the agricultural question, wasn’t it? ”’ 

FarMer PLowson—“‘ Oh, ay, it wasn’t 
bad; but a couple o’ nights’ good rain ’ud 
’a’ done a sight more good.” —Tit-Bits. 


Self-Convinced.—‘‘ How did you con- 
trive to convince your wife you could not 
afford to own. an automobile? ” 

* Pure luck on my part. She wanted to 
have an old dress cleaned, and bought a 
gallon of gasoline.’’— Richmond Times- 
Dispatch. 


Learning Fast.—You have heard per- 
haps, of the Englishman in the South 
Station, Boston, who read over a door 
“Inside Baggage,” and chuckled with 
glee: ‘“‘ You Americans are so droll! Now 
we should say ‘‘Refreshment Room.’ ’ 
The Living Church. 

Live and Learn.—‘‘ I can’t understand 
this code of ethies.”’ 

** What code is that? ”’ 

“The one which makes it all right to 
take a man’s last dollar, but a breach of 
etiquette to take his last cigaret.’’—Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal. 


The Bookworm.—Submitted by a Sec- 

ond Year High-School Boy: 
Rospinson CArRUsOE 

This book was chosen by Depoe, a man 
of many qualities and professor at Fordham 
University. It was edited by Ginn & 
Company, containing one hundred and 
forty-nine pages, costing sixty-five cents. 

Professor Depoe’s selections are very 
interesting. He shows where Carusoe left 
his wife and went up to the summit of a 
high mountain with his gun in hand, ac- 
companied by a dog. While he was there 
for a short time, darkness came upon him 
and he felt drowsy, so he put his gun at his 
side and fell asleep. Here, he slept for ¢ 
number of years and when he awoke he 
found out that he had grown old and his 
gun was rusty. Moreover, there were 
men playing tenpins and dining on the 
mountain. This, he too, soon partook of. 
Finally, he thought of home and be began 
to descend the mountain. He now found 
himself in a city. After searching for his 
home, he was made known to his wife, and 
they lived happily ever after. 

All of Depoe’s books are on this style 
and should be in every home.—New York 
Tribune. 
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Helpless.—Jerry—‘‘ I have traced my 
ancestry back to an Irish king.” 

Patr—*“ Sure that’s aisy. What chanst 
has a dead man to defend himself? ”— 
Liverpool Mercury. 


Q. E. D.—Adam gave one rib and got 
a wife. Robert Kirton, of Pittsburg, back 
from the front, lost seven ribs and then 
married his Red-Cross nurse. This shows 
the increased cost of living—New York 
Evening World. 


A Quandary.—‘‘ Have you decided where 
you will spend your vacation? ”’ 

“Not yet. I’ve read about a ton of 
romantic literature describing summer- 
resorts, but all of it is either too good to 
be true or too true to be good.’’— Richmond 
Times-Dispatch. 


Annoying.—A certain English lord mayor 
who was often breezily unconventional in 
his speech was presiding at a dinner one 
evening, and as the second course was 
being served he suddenly jumped to his 
feet and exclaimed: 

‘*“D—n it, gentlemen, we neglected to 
say grace ! ’—Boston Transcript. 


Not Yet Qualified——‘‘I come to ask 
your consent to your daughter’s marriage.”’ 

“Who's the man? ”’ 

** Eece homo.” 

“Can you hook up a dress? ”’ 

“7 served a term in a hook-and-ladder 
company.” 

“Say, young man, you haven’t even 
started.” — Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


An Unfamiliar Tune.—‘‘As she played, 
one thought at first of a series of exquisite 
water-colors done in pastel, even the fate 
in tender gray, its knock at the door of 
human destiny softened by romance. But 
there was line and form as well as color and 
sentiment in her tonal presentations, and 
one went to the metaphor of a string of 
beautifully cut gems, pale rubies, topazes, 
and sapphires. But there was life in the 
things, and mobility. So it came out that 
it was no painting and no chiseling of 
crystals that had inspired us in Mrs. 
Reynolds’s performance, but the artist’s 
power of dramatization that makes ob- 
jective such elusive things as_ exotic 
fragrance and witches and raises a rollicking 
country-dance to the interest of a Satur- 
nalia.’’—From the Marion (Ind.) Chronicle. 


View Revised.— A handsomely drest 
damsel entered a crowded tram-car. A 
rough-looking old fellow, wearing a dilapi- 
dated hat and a suit of homespun clothes, 
rose to his feet. 

‘* Miss, take my seat. I don’t look as 
well as these ‘ere gentlemen,” he said, 
nodding to several men, “ but I’ve got 
more politeness.” 

Without a word of: thanks the young 
woman sat down. 

**Miss,” said the old fellow, with a 
smile, ‘ I believe I left my tobacco-pouch 
on the seat. Will you please get up? ”’ 

No sooner was the seat unoceupied than 
the old fellow deliberately sat down again. 

‘“* B’lieve I'll keep sittin’ here, miss,” 
he explained. “I’ve got a little more 
politeness than these ’ere gentlemen, but 
I have found out that I ain’t got nigh so 
much common sense.’’—T7'il-Bits. 
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Teach children to get a receipt 


T is often necessary to send children to the store. It is irritating 
when they bring back the wrong change. Usually it means a trip 
to the store for father or mother to straighten it out. 


Have you had this experience only to find that the clerk couldn’t 
remember the transaction? Or that he insisted it was not his error? 
Either you got the missing change with an apology, or the proprietor 
gave it back reluctantly, or he wouldn’t give it back at all. 

They 


If the clerk feels he is right, he may tect their clerks against errors. 


suspect the child. 


If the proprietor is convinced you 
are right, the clerk is open to censure. 


In either case an unpleasant impres- 
sion is left, and confidence destroyed. 


Merchants who equip their stores 
with the up-to-date National Cash 
Register render their customers a more 
than ordinary service. 


They protect the buyer, child or 
grown-up, against disputes. They pro- 


protect themselves against loss. 


This machine furnishes every customer 
with a recetpt or sales slip. 

It prints on this the amount patd or 
charged. 

On this is also printed the date of sale 
and who made it. 

It forces a duplicate, printea record 
for the merchant. 

It pays to trade in stores equipped 
with the up-to-date National Cash 
Register. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


MR. MERCHANT: 


merchants’ profits. 





SERVICE 


LOOK FOR THIS 
SIGN IN THE 
WINDOW 


Write for full information. Address Dept. Q. 


We have now ready for delivery many new models of 
the National Cash Register. 

These 1916 models are the very last word in protection 
to you, your clerks and the public. The added improve- 
ments are worth your investigation. 


One by one we have discovered new ways to protect 
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IX 
Per Cent 
Investmen 


Secured by Produc- 
ing Farm Land 


First Mortgage Bonds 
of $100, $500 and 
$1000 Denominations 


Value of security 
nearly three times 
loan. 


Net income last 
year equivalent to 
40 per cent of the 
entire bond issue. 


Obligation of re- 
sponsible indi- 
vidual. 


Location in rich, 
established 

tion, convenient 
to active markets. 


Ask for Circular 
No. 916R 


Peabody, 
Houéghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 




















| play a rise of 45 per cent. 


-$12,547,874,501 











INVESTMENTS ~AND - FINANCE 











A NEW RECORD IN CLEARINGS, AND 
SOME OF THE CAUSES OF IT 


vs March was a month of preeminent 
activity in trade and industries, Brad- 
street’s expected to learn that bank-clear- 
ings would make a new record. In March 
there had been large earnings, high prices 


for commodities, heavy corporate finare- 
ing, high wages, good collections, and 


movements so large as to be checked only 
by an inability to get raw material, ship- 
ping facilities, and railway freight-vehicles. 
Practically every channel was “ crowded to 
the utmost.’’ March thus reached a new 
high record for elearings. Bradstreet’s 
says of it: 

“In October a high point was estab- 
lished, clearings in that month having 
aggregated $20,050,000,000; then in De- 
cember a total of over $20,167,000,000 was 


' attained, and now comes March with a 


showing that excels anything heretofore 
| achieved in the history of the country, 
payments through the nation’s bank- 


clearing houses running up to $20,562, 
064,162. This sum exceeds that of Feb- 
ruary by 13 per cent.; it overtops the 
figures for January by 5 per cent., and it 
eclipses to the extent of 1.9 per cent. the 
previous record made in December. 
ally the noteworthy months are October, 
December, and January. The figures for 
March reflect an increase of 49.5 per cent. 
over that month in 1915, when the incubus 
resulting from the European War was 
being quite rapidly shaken off; they dis- 
over March, 
1914, and exhibit an advance of 47 per 
cent. over the like month in 1913. 
the low point in August, 1914, to the pres- 
ent high level, there has been an upward 
sweep of 109 per cent., 
‘*One hundred and nine out of 121 cities 
show increases over last year, only thirteen 


Usu- | 





| 


ended is the best ever made, and exhibits 
a rise of 68 per cent. over the correspond- 
ing quarter in 1915, while disclosing a gain 
of 43 per cent. over the like time in 1913. 

*‘Outside of New York, clearings for 
March expanded to $8,014,189,661, the 
largest total ever recorded. It shows an 
increase of 2.2 per cent. over December, 
when the previous high point was attained, 
while reflecting an advance of 12 per cent. 
over February last, of 29 per cent. over 
March, 1915, of 27 per cent. over that 
month in 1914, and of 31 per cent. over 
the corresponding time in 1913. The 
exhibit for the first quarter of the year 
excels any other three months in history, 
the.total being $22,669,447,574. The in- 
crease over the last fourth of 1915 is a 
fraction of 1 per cent., while as compared 
with 1915 there-is a: gain of 28 per cent., 


and contrast with the like time in 1914 
reveals a rise of 22 per cent. 
“Changes in clearings in December, 


January, February, and March are shown 
by sections in the following table, compari- 
sons being with the corresponding months 
in preceding years: 





Ine., Inc., Ine., Ine., Inc., 

Dec.,  Jan., Feb., Mar., _ three 

1915 1916 1916 1916 mos. 

New England...... 43.1 34.2 41.7 40.1 38.6 
| Se 82.7 65.7 69.3 €3.2 65.9 

| Western........... 45.5 42.0 46.0 40.0 42.5 
Northwestern. ae 16.0 21.6 22.4 20.0 
Southwestern...... 21.6 13.4 16.3 22.6 17.4 

; Southern.......... 30.7 23.6 25.7 19.6 22.6 
Par-western........ 16.5 12.4 19.4 20.7 17.6 
aa United States 60.7 49.0 53.2 49.4 50.4 
fork City. 88.8 69.2 71.3 65.8 68.6 

Outside New York.. 30.1 25.0 31.3 29.4 28.4 
Camadian:......... 53.1 31.0 36.5 26.0 30.9 


| MORE JOBS THAN MEN IN ENGLAND 


From | 


or $10,722,000,000. | 


displaying decreases, six of the latter being | 


in the agricultural sections of the South, 
one in the Middle States, two in the North- 
west, one in the West, one in the Southwest, 
and one in the Far West. Minneapolis is 
the foremost city showing a loss. Eight 
among the leading centers set up new high 
records, viz.: Chicago, Boston, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Detroit, Omaha, Mil- 
waukee, and St. Joseph. Boston’s total 
for March $932,000,473—displaces the 
previous record made in January, 1907, 
when the total was $905,240,383; and 
Chicago’s total—$1,731,134,745—is approx- 
imately 9 per cent. greater than that of 
December, 1915. 
to say that every group indicates 
crease over March of last year. 

other hand, the total—$5 





an in- 
On the 





It is almost superfluous | 


,650,861,579— | 





for the first quarter of 1916 does not come | 


up to the high record registered for the 
final three months of 1915, but the differ- 


Because of a rising tide of employment 
in Great Britain, a condition has arisen 
in which there are more jobs than there 
are men to fill them. This condition has 
brought women into many industries to 
which formerly they were strangers, and 
has forced up wages. Says a writer in the 
New York Times Annalist: 


“The staggering burden of war has fallen 
more heavily upon the United Kingdom 
than upon any of the other belligerents. 
Hers has been the task of providing in 
some measure the sinews of war for all of 
her allies, either directly or by assisting 
in financing the purchase of munitions 
from the United States and other neutrals. 

“To as great an extent as possible, how- 
ever, England has striven to provide the 
needful things from her own resources, 


| and a large part of her vast industrial plant 


has been diverted from the manufacture 
of peace-goods to that of war-goods. 
Production in many lines has been . yaanen 
up to the very limit, and in a few cases 
beyond what was the theoretical limit per 

unit of labor before the imperative needs 


| of war made the seemingly impossible a 


ence is only 1.3 per cent., and the gain | 


over the initial quarter of 1915 is 50 
per cent. 

‘New York City’s total for March— 
falls 1.5 per cent. from the 
high point reached in October of last year, 
but the sum just given—the second best 
ever established—exceeds that of February 
by 13 per cent., outstrips that of March, 
1915, by.65 per cent., is 49 per cent. larger 
than the showing for March, 1912, and 


reveals a gain of 173 per cent. over August, 





matter of accomplished fact. In thus 
speeding up her production England has 
had to contend with a labor-situation which 
at first had only favorable aspects, but 
which, after some months of fighting, be- 


| gan to ‘show another side, and finally became 


| 
| 


1914. For the quarter ending with March, | 
the. total—$35,981,414,005—tefiects a de- 


2.5.per cent. from: the 
for the corresponding 


crease of 


reported three 


' months of-last year, but with that excep- 
tion the showing for the quarter recently 


total | 


a progressively and threateningly acute 
problem. 

“The outbreak of war found conditions 
as regards unempleyment in England about 
normal. Only twenty-four in each thousand 
members of the trades-unions of the United 
Kingdom were idle at the end of June, 
1914, owing to lack of work, and no ex- 
traordinarily high percentage of idleness 
was reported in any trade. In woolen- and 
worsted-goods manufacturing the worst 
exhibit was to be noted, for in that trade 























5.1 per cent. of the workers were suffering 
from a period of enforced idleness. 

‘*Then came the shock of war. The out- 
break of hostilities was too sudden to 
bring any marked difference in conditions 
by the end of July, tho the disorganiza- 
tion of industry which came at that time 
was reflected in slight increases in the per- 
centage of idleness in most trades, as well 
as by slightly increased activity in the 
printing-trades, due, perhaps, to the fact 
that the war was the. biggest newspaper 
‘story’ in history. But when in the first 
two or three days of August events devel- 
oped in such fashion that all the great 
Powers of Europe were directly involved 
in the struggle, the effect upon industry, 
and in turn upon the labor market, was 
very severe. Many thousands of workers 
were thrown suddenly out of employment, 
and the number of paupers seeking public 
relief increased considerably during the 
following two months. 

“‘The percentage of unemployed at the 
end of August had risen to 7.1 against 
2.4 at the end of June. This percentage, 
however, undoubtedly would have been 
much higher had it not been for the fact 
that employers endeavored to meet the 
crisis so far as was possible by putting 
large numbers of their employees—par- 
ticularly those with families—upon part 
time. As it was, the percentage did not 
fall nearly so low as it had in some previous 
periods of severe industrial depression. 

‘It was, of course, to be expected that 
the immediate effect of the war should have 
been of less consequence in the shipbuild- 
ing industry than in most of the other 
trades, and while even this trade suffered 
from disorganization, and the percentage 
of unemployment rose substantially at the 
end of July compared with a month before, 
the end of August, which marked the peak 
of idleness in the majority of the trades, 
found improvement in shipbuilding, owing 
to activity on Government work. By the 
end of November, conditions in this trade 
had so far changed that the percentage 
of unemployment was very substantially 
below the pre-war figure, and further 
improvement followed. Of* the 71,577 
members of the unions in the trade, only 
forty-one were reported as unemployed 
at the end of February, 1916. As a matter 
of fact, the pressure of work was so heavy 
that there was an actual shortage in some 
branches of the trade, which much over- 
time work failed to overcome. 

‘‘While somewhat slower to respond to 
the new conditions, developments in the 
sixteen other trades on which the unions 
made monthly reports to the London 
Board of Trade Labor Gazette have been 
similar to the trend in shipbuilding. For 
example, in the tobacco-trade, which was 
marked by a rise from 2.6 per cent. of 
unemployment at the end of June, 1914, 
to 20.5 per cent. at the end of September 
of that year, there were only eleven of each 
thousand workers out of employment on 
the last day of February, 1916. Similarly, 
of the 6,510 union-workers employed in the 
pottery-trades, only one man was idle at 
the end of February, against a percentage of 
2.7 at the end of August, 1914. 

“The remarkable change which has 
come about is, of course, for the most part 
due to heavy enlistments. It is said that 
the United Kingdom now has 4,000,000 
men under arms, and a large part of this 
great army was recruited from the ranks 
of skilled labor, in which the shortage is 
most felt. Under these circumstances, 
and especially as many employers were 
making extraordinary profits on war- 
contfacts, it was natural that there should 
have been an unprecedented increase in 
wage-rates. Returns show that 3,165,000 
workers received increases in wages during 
1915 which aggregated £603,100 per week, 
an, average of about 3s, 8d. per man per 
7 eek—not an inconsiderable sum _ in 
England. 












































Ready For Collection 


The Convenience of Bonds for Investment 


1—Good bonds are safe. 

2—They yield an excellent return. 

3—Interest returns do not fluctuate. 

4—They offer unlimited choice‘of location. 

5—Their purchase is a confidential matter. 
-Interest is easily collected. 

7—They are issued in convenient denominations. 





A bond is nothing more than an interest in a mortgage not subject 
to the expense of collection, delay, annoyance or inconvenience of 
renewal, incident to real estate mortgage loans. 


Send for our booklet, D 37, The Simplicity of Investing 


N. W. Halsey & Co. 


NEW YORK—49 Wall St PHILADELPHIA—1421 Chestnut St. CHICAGO—La Salle & Adams Sts. 
BOSTON—Halsey & Co., In BALTIMORE—Munsey Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO—424 California St, 
CLEVELAND—New Eng end Bldg, DETROIT—Ford Bldg. ST. LOUIS—Security Bldg. 


Dealers in Government, Municipal, Railroad and Public Utility Bonds 





























THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


| American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





INCREASE Your INCOME 
Others buy them. Safe, 
and more interest than the 
3% or 4% savings banks 
pay Better get posted 


Waite for New List No. 574 Ano Fret BOOKLET. 























SMALL CAPITAL 
































or weekly savings can be wisely invested in 
OKLAHOMA FARM ey hag CO, (inc) sound dividend paying stocks and bonds by 
Oklahoma Sty vu. the 
me , ~ | PARTIAL PAYMENT METHOD 
Write Today for this New Book on ~— 
= A moderate first payment secures such a 
= purchase and continuing monthly payments 
Municipal Bonds = bring ultimate ownership of securities. 
. 4 = Booklet No. 33, sent on request, fully 
A portion of every for- explains this plan. ’ 
tune should be invested = ° 
in Municipal Bonds. | HARRIS, WINTHROP & C¢ 
Thousands confine their = Members New York Stock Exchange 
“hac : , ; = 
j a hases entirely to this = The Rookery 15 Wall Street 
class : Chicago New York 
They deserve firstconsider- — 
ation by the smaller in- = 
vestor. = 
This book tells why. Explains the various = Good Investments in 





it 


classes of municipals, from the obligations 
of large cities down to those’ of rural dis- 
tricts. Tells how safeguarded, and other 
facts every investor should know. 


Public Utility 


Preferred Stocks 
yielding 5% and upwards 
and enhancement possibilities of 
Common Stocks 


Outlined in our 
lia m i¢.com n m = CURRENT LETTER “D”’ 
New York Municipal st. Louis Copy sent on request 
14 Wall St 408 Olive St ° 
- Zi Williams, Troth & Coleman 


Investment Securities 


60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 





Ask also for our list of offerings No. L42— 
describing fifty carefully selected issues 
netting the investor 4° to 544% 
Address nearest office. 


«Ni UH AA 


Chicago Cincinnati 
111 W. Monroe St. 102 Union Trust Bldg. 
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Shirts 
Won’t Fade 


Therefore—Look for Gneary when 
you buy shirts. $1.50up, at leading deal- 
ers’, Fit, color and wear GUARAN- 
TEED: A NewShirt for One That Fails. 
Nek-ban-tab (at back of neckband) easily 
— the collar button pocket. Exclusively on 
mery shirts. 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro. Inc., Philadelphia 


PATENTS 3252 


Obtain a Patent, List 
of Patent Buyers and 
Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in prizes offered for inventions. 
Send sketch for free opinion as to patentability. Our four books 
sent free. VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., 759 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 































(AUMER GUARANTEED 
LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Sees eee 


Unusually beauti- 
ful designs with 
Fe ebattyemaeruaelelct) 
not tarnish—-sub- 
stantially built for 
life-time service. 


Tell your dealer you 
want the 
genuine 


' GAUMER 
FIxTUREs. 
Look for the 
GUARANTEE 

TAG 


before you buy. 


Send us an idea of your 
Pcome and we will gladly 
suggest designs 


:| BIDDLE-GAUMER COMPANY : 
: 3846 561 AN( ASTER AVE PHILADELPHIA ; 





| enroll for farm-labor. 
| it is said, meeting with excellent results, 


| now stand face to face, 


| women whose labor has been 
| special 


| recently in The 
| which the following paragraphs are taken: 


iterary Digest for April 29, 1916 


“In an effort to offset the shortage of 
male labor, women are being employed in 
| trades in which they have hitherto played 


| no part, or a very unimportant one. Official 
| bodies are carrying on active propaganda 


to enlist the services of women in farm- and 
industrial work. Committees have been 
established in many, if not all, of the im- 
portant rural districts, and they are work- 
ing with the War Agricultural Committee 
to urge women on patriotic grounds to 
The propaganda is, 


and the threatened shortage of agricultural 
workers ‘may thereby be averted, or at 
least made much less acute than would 
otherwise have been the case. 

“But farm-work is only one of the pur- 


| suits in which women are now engaged 


in great numbers in the United Kingdom. 
Many have patriotically listened to the call 
of industry and are now filling the places 
of men in the munitions, clothing, textile, 
printing, pottery, tobacco, glass, and many 
other industries. But even so, they have 
not responded to the country’s needs in 
sufficient numbers to solve the labor- 
problem, and special efforts are being 
at forth to draw more women into the 
ranks of labor. 

“Tt is possible that sufficient female 
labor may be secured to relieve the short- 
age with which English manufacturers 
but one wonders 
what effect the development of this new 
class of labor will have upon economic 
conditions when peace comes. One side 
of it is that England will not be handi- 
eapped by lack of labor in the struggle to 
regain trade lost by war. The obverse 
side of the picture is that she may have 
trouble in finding employment for the dis- 
banded soldiers and in displacing the 
sought for a 
need, but who may find more 
attractions in work than in idleness, and 
who, therefore, may be unwilling to 
relinquish their jobs.”’ 


A GREAT ROAD’S SUCCESSFUL 
OPERATIONS 
In the year 1915 the New York Central 
Railroad handled 7,000,000 more tons of 
freight than in the previous year, and 
with practically no increase in train- 
mileage. As a matter of fact, less locomo- 
tive-fuel was used than in 1914, the saving 


| in eost of coal being more than $1,000,000. 


The explanation for this remarkable record 
is found in the facet that 101 tons were 
added to the average train-load, which, 
besides the saving in coal, resulted in large 


| Savings in train-crew wages and claims for 
| damage. An 


interesting discussion of 
figures bearing on the subject appeared 
Wall Street Journal, from 


‘Primarily, last year’s large surplus 
earnings rest upon the achievement of the 
operating department in handling $15,- 
560,000 worth of additional gross business 
at a total expense almost $4,000,000 less 
than the smaller business of the year 
before cost to handle. 
of this reduction of expenses took place in 
the maintenance departments, $2,900,000 
of it was effected in transportation or 
movement expenses, and the balance of 
several hundred thousand in traffic and 
general expenses and in ‘miscellaneous 
operations.’ Maintenance-of-way  ex- 
penditures were reduced $897,763. Some 
of the principal items of this aceount show 


| the following changes: 


Decrease 

Roadway maintenance. . . $250,083* 
Bridges, trestles, and eM oie S| 220,883 
Be cihcec des cirstens nie ths ee 224,964 
Rails. . 171,668* 
Station and offce-buildings 213,086 
Fuel-stations. . ie 277,492 
Removing snow, sand, andice................... 255,590 


* Increase. 


Only about $800,000 | 























Memes Joe Tinker Be the 
Chicago Cubs selects his 


wearing apparel with the same 
care that he picks players for 
his team. He wears 


PARIS GARTERS 


He favors these comfortable 

garters because they always 

make good ; hold up his socks 

neatly and give long service. 
25 and 50 cents 


Look on the back of the 
shield for the name PARIS. 


A. Stein & Co. 























Chicago New York 
; PARIS 
~ ¢) GARTERS 
© No metal 
JM can touch you 





‘he ci lly tinte a Cie ns s the at cuts 

Par glare without affecting de 

ail. Tortoise shell effect. Com- 
Adjust- 
00 able fit. Indispe neato for fishing, § 
waa motoring, tennis,golf ,boating,etc. § 


satistie :“SUNGLO” MFG.CO.,Box 262,New Orleans # 


Glasses Pm able, unbreakable. 













Bulletin 
No. 26 


The Style Committee 
recommends as newest in 
men’s footwear for the present 
season; black or tan vamps with tops of 


“F.B.&C.” Glazed Kid in sedate colors. 


Note: For your white shoes specify “F.B.&C.” 
White Washable Glazed Kid No. 81, this new 
invention requires no dressing to clean— 
simply use soap and water or Carbona 


Cleaning Fluid. 
Fashion Publicity 


Company 
of 
New 
York 
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“With the possible exeeption of the 
smaller expenditures on ties, these items 
suggest that the work necessary to protect 
the railroad itself against wear and tear 
was done and that the reductions were 
made either where previous expenditures 
had taken care of the requirements for 
several years or where further work could 
well be deferred. That it cost $250,000 
less to remove snow, sand, and ice means, 
of course, an actual saving. As to ties, the 
company began an extensive policy of 
treating ties five or six years ago, and should 
by this time begin to obtain the benefit 
thereof in their longer life. Last year’s 
reduction of ties laid was almost. entirely 
in the untreated variety. 

“In the handling of its traffic, both 
passenger and freight, the Central achieved 
an unqualified triumph. With additional 
rail-traffic reflected in an increase of $15,- 
000,000 in gross earnings, transportation 
expenses were reduced $2,902,499. Changes 
in the important items of this account, as 
compared with 1914, included the following: 


Decrease 
Operating coal and ore wharves $181,124* 
Station supplies and expenses 130,046 
Fuel for yard locomotives. . 224,031 
Train enginemen..... . 176,988 
Fuel for train locomotives 1,129,184 
Train-power produced . 109,320 
Engine-house expenses. . 1 29, 184 


Trainmen............ 
Train supplies and expenses 
Operating floating equipment 
Loss and damage, freight 
Injuries to persons... . 





415, cn 
321,149 


* Increase. 


“The two locomotive-fuel items above 
total a saving of $1,353,000 in engine-fuel 
alone. To a certain extent, doubtless, the 
fuel bill was reduced by a change in the 
method of accounting, and possibly also by 
the elimination of intercompany freight- 


‘charges as between the New York Central 


and Lake Shore. But this report shows an 
actual reduction in the locomotiye-coal 
used of 334,000 tons, or about 6 per cent., 
despite the movement of 7,381,000 tons 
more of freight than the year before and 
almost as many passengers. 

“To put it roughly, this was done by 
imereasing the average freight-train load- 
ing and by cutting out the least useful 
passenger-trains. The average revenue 
freight-train load was brought up to 743 
tons, or no less than 101 tons greater 
than the year before. Probably that could 
not have been done at all had not a third 
of the increase in tonnage consisted of ore, 
which lends itself to heavy train -loads. 
More than a million tons out of the 7,381,- 
000 total increase consisted of grain and 
mill-products, which in through traffic also 
favor heavy loading. On the other hand, 
the remaining 3,000,000 tons of the increase 
comprised manufactured goods. 

“The following traffie statistics may 
bring out more fully what the Central 
management accomplished last year in the 
way of scientific transportation: 








1915 Change P.¢ 
Tons of fght. moved 87,828 42 29 Ine. 7,381,690 9.17 
Aver. fght. haul, miles 2 Inc. 2 6.00 
Tons one mile... .. . .17,617 Inc. 2,466,714,539 16.28 
Freight-train miles... 23 Ine. 112,320 0.49 
Aver. fght. train-load Inc. 101 15.73 
Tons per loaded car. Inc. 0.98 4.80 
Passengers moved. Dec. 1,470,667 2.94 
Average journey Dec. 0.23 ).52 


Passengers 1 mile. 2,117, 743, 558 Dee. 75,985,968 3 
Passenger-train miles 26,650,505 Dee. 2,792,461 9.48 
Passengers per train .. 79 Ine. 5 66 

‘*With such an economy of train-move- 
ment it is not surprizing that the ratio of 
transportation expenses to gross revenues 
was brought down to much the lowest level 
the New York Central-Lake Shore system 
has experienced for many a year, 30. 90 per 
eent., against 35.96 per cent. in 1914. 
Lower transportation ratios have been fairly 
common of late, but few if any of. the 
larger railroads have equaled the Central’s 
performance. The Pennsylvania, for in- 
stance, inclusive of the Pennsylvania 
Company, reduced its ratio to 34.50 per 
cent. last year, as against 38.37 per cent. 
the year before.” 
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nvesting Money on 
Earning Power 


Income—earning power—is the first test to be applied to any 
roperty in considering 1 it as security for an investment. It is the 

Est test of the experienced bon 

road or public utility i issuc, and it likewise should be the first 

test in loaning money on real estate. 


Newly improved, well located city real estate earns an ample 
income and naturally forms the best of security for an investment. |= 
When the assured yearly 1 income from such property 1s suffi- 
cient to meet the interest on the loan, to amortize or pay of 
about 5% of the principal sum, and to leave a sufficient surplus, 


This is one of our chief requirements under the Straus Plan of 
safeguarding investments on real estate. 
urchase entire issues of first mortgage real estate bonds direct 
aan the mortgagors, after careful investigation, and sell 
surrounded by thorough safeguards, direct to the investing public. 


The success of our plan i is shown by the fact that no investor 
has ever lost a dollar of ae or interest on any security 
ouse was founded, 34 years ago. 


If you wish a safe investment yielding 5% to 6% interest, 
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| S.W.STRAUS & Go. 
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FARM MORTGAGES 


Nosecurity in the world is today 
more highly recognized than well 
laced First Farm Mortgages. 
Now for 33 years our Mortgages 
have been marketed in all sections 
without the loss of a Dollar. 
Send for current list of offerings 
and descriptive pamphlet “ A . 


E.J.. LANDER | & CO. 


i oy | eg 
y__ Lanitaland Sw Suri 12 One-Half Million Dollars | 





‘Were Rij Right on the Ground, 
% INVESTMENTS 


Careful Investors can safely invest their 
funds in First Mortgage Real Estate 
Bonds. They have stood the test. They do not 
fluctuate in value. Denominations $100 and $500. 
HOME BANK & TRUST CO. 
Resources over $2,000,000 
Milwaukee & Ashland Aves., 








CHICAGO, ILL. 





First Mortgages on Oregon 





Washington & Idaho Farms conservatively worth three 
times the amount loaned will net you 6%. urite pen at. 
Bevereaux Mortgage Co. REENS 
FROM 
ONE 
BLADE 


Yes, and more. That's the 
record of many men who shave 
themselves. Old blades made sharper 
than 'new— in ten seconds. For all 
Safety Razors.’ Quick, velvety shaves 
for life with wonderful, new 


Rotastrop 


Just drop blade in, turn handle. 
Nothing to get out of order. Ma- 
chine gives “heel and toe action." 
just like a barber strops a razor. 

10 Days Free Trial—Write for 
booklet. Send name of nearest 
dealer and state make of razor 
Burke Mig. Co., Dept. 2374, Dayton, 0. 

















For 36 years we have been paying our customers 
the highest returns consistent with conservative 
methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and up 
which we can recommend after the most thorough 
personal investigation. Please ask for Loan List No. 
77. $25 Certificatesot Deposit alsotor saving investors. 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 















You Can Make Money With 


Get into this rapidly 4 | 0 Y } ES 59 
growing business either 
as a proprietor or an 
operator. Here’s a completely explanatory and 
instructive book to help the prospective professional 


or the amateur looking for interesting entertainment 


How to Make and Operate Moving Pictures 


Full explanations of all the mechanism and various 
illuminants, with photographs and diagrams. How 
to use the camera and all its parts; how to develop, 
print, clean and repair the films; how to operate 
the projector; what to do if the film fires. De- 
scriptions of trick films, natural color pictures, 
home exhibitions, etc., etc. 
Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.12. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 

354-360 Fourth Ave. New York City 

















By Newton Newkink 


Nofunnier bit of typical American humor has ever 
been written than this convulsing tale of two ama- 
teur sportsmen who go “‘back to nature"’ on a hunt 
ing and fishing trip. Itis a rare bit of refreshing and 
spontaneous humor enlivened by illustrations made 
by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is as 
original and entertaining as his literary meth 

Thomas W. Lawson says itis: “Body iiltien, 
lung-tearing, ¢ide-splitting. . .. I hystericked, roll 
over the library rug, and in my awful gleeful con- 
tortions nearly rolled into the open grate.’’ 


“T think your book splendid. ... You have a spon- 
taneous style thatis admirable,’’ says Walt Mason. 


Price:75c; postpaid 80c 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO. 
354-60 Fourth Ave. New York 
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CURRENT EVENTS Hold Up 


A EUROPEAN WAR That 
IN THE vuer Weak 


April 12.—A French curtain of fire. fore- 
stalls' a German attack, threatening A h 
‘*Hill 304” from the direction of ‘the rc 
Malancourt Wood. South of the Oise 
French gas-attacks fail. 












, April 15.—Germany ‘reports a French 
offensive west of the Meuse at three 
points of the Dead Man's Hill region. 

All are repulsed. Artillery-fire, say the 


If the arch of your foot is sagging 
and you have foot cramps and pains 
in the instep, ankle and calf, you need 


Something ICT HOT 


French, indicates prospective German 
For Everyone #12 attacks in the xs Ms of Bene. mest of the helpful support and snug comfort of 
er foreetacon. Ov oond aad te the Meuse, and on the Haudromont- 
ie- Douaumont. sector to the east. 


he 
useful 


April 16.—A. French offensive east of the 
. Meuse gains several German ‘“‘trench- 
ae ny Bottles and Jars require elements.” 
eee ee April 17.—Two divisions of German troops, 
on the east bank of the Meuse, attack 
the. French line at Douaumont, and 
gain several small positions, they claim. 
The Germans gain a foothold in the 
Chafour woods, due west of Douau- 
mont village. Heavy German losses 
are claimed, especially on the line west 


Keeps Contents of Pepper Hill. 


Coward 
Shoe 


“REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.” 


For MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 








Sold Nowhere Else 
JAMES S. COWARD 









Icy-Cold for 72 Hours April 19.—The German offensive about 262-274 
Ss Hot 24 Hours Verdun is again shifted to the extreme ooh 
There’s an ae omy hog southeast, centering about Les Eparges Greenwich Street 
j table— Bottles # bes ¥ ag <a dich in three successive attacks on the New York 


traveling—Jars for food stuffs, ice eights o ne Meuse. he thirc 
and lingJars for food stuff height f the M The third 
“Every home needs an ICY-HOT. . ‘‘wave” penetrates the French trenches 
for } ing pease ot to a depth of 200 yards, tho, it is 
proper temperature and invalid’s brot! claimed, the Germans are unable to 
drink, or food, all night. without heat hold this advantage. 

or ice, or bother of preparation, Pro 
vides hot or cold drinks when motor- 
a - hunting, fishing, etc. GENERAL 
Ask Your Dealer ae ' a 
Look for name ICY-HOT on bottom. April 12.—Southwest of Riva, in the Ledro 
ee een _ Valley, the Italians gain some trenches, 
stantly taken » apart—easy now says Rome, as also on the Carso front. 
PMD beautiful styles from $1.2 up a” In Mesopotamia, Sir Percy Lake’s forces, 
ote a ‘ in spite of hindrance by floods, drive the 
Children Made of iit . ot Turks back from one and a half to 
= metal, case black three miles. The most difficult problem 
ment Holds bette which ahead of them is the strongly fortified 


| Turkish position at Essinan. 


Send for this 
‘atalog 

















April 13.—As the result of heavy Russian 
attacks, Austrian troops on the fronts 
along the lower Strypa and the Dniester 
and northeast of Czernowitz are com- 


T; Retasrt 
pelled to fall back. arey fe)t| 


SSE SESS ReT es Sivedarity. quickly Lecomse The Italians claim a brilliant gain in the fey 2 


plain to the man or woman who investigates. Sugana Valley in carrying a position at Smoking Wiha: eb uw 
Santosvaldo. oi case PeCunee 

In the Caucasus, west of Erzerum, Petro- PepPrE...., Co upon request * Sit, NewYork. 
grad claims, the Turks are driven off in A A TI ISTE TO SARE 
disorder at the end of six days’ combat. 
























“$leep in your Ford Hotel” 


McMillin AUTO BED 


Light. Compact, Comfortable. Only $7.50 for Fords; 
8.50 other medium sized cars. Free Booklet “Auto 
TO 








































amping.” AU BED COMPANY, Box 7-D, 
Bellingham, Wash. In Egypt an Australian column takes the H W T MAKE T y 
camp of the enemy forces at Jifjaffa, 

, . routing them and taking 35 prisoners. Practical directions, with graphic diagrams showing how a great 
# ¥ ‘ ; ; " ° - number of popular toys can be made, This book should be of great 
' | Berlin estimates the French loss at value to the man who wants to make toys for fun, but it will be of 
= } oe } as fad © wale - * greater value to the man who wants to take advantage of the big 
MOSLER Ve rdun - 150,000 and de . lare iS the market for toys in A sage which has been ot of from the 
French estimate of German losses European manufactarers by the war. Only e few copies of this 
¢ - - —_ ei new boo ave been importec yet one now before the limited 
(200,000) greatly exaggerated. edition ig exhausted. r2mo, cloth. Illustrated with $8 photos 
The case between the American meat- FUNK ‘as WAGHALLS COMPANY. Dont. 623, New York 
packers and the British Government is - 
settled by agreement in London, with 
PLUG mutual satisfaction, it is declared. The Vit | Th ili } Ff 
“The Indestructible Plug” terms of the agreement are not made 1ta 4 rl Ing, istory 
“Correct construction and public. seid tea beck thar 6d if ri 
h bo n . . ot old ina at educates anc ascinates. he great- 
Se teal at pron i Th gored a: goon S iy , 2 l, ae bags est story of the 19th century in the world. Tells of 
ce Oo e C: ~ this riod full of wars of conquest, wars of yn 
power secured from the : 0 par line mn J : angina: ian il 3; full of political de velopments of im- 
Vesuvius Plug.” pre American liner Uniled States, declares ce. The man who wants to understand 
A. R. ISLE, * - » s y ntern. nal developments needs a knowledg 
| C ope nhage n. of this period of the world's history. He can get it a 
Guaranteed to } 4 il 14. O I R f G * reading this gripping story of the men and women— 
outlast the motor. Apri —QOn the Russian front, rermany the dominant figures of their times—and the world 
tn io to tan claims, a Russian attack northwest of convulsions caused by their operations. 
otal “en ” A type for | Dvinsk fails. A HISTORY of the MODERN WORLD 
me x. y | P . By Oscar Browning, M.A. 
£ | The Russian War Office announces the “A “4 


every motor. Send for Telling what Lincoln, Bismarck, Edward VII, and 











free book “Mosler defeat of a Turkish division at Bitlis. scores 3 oped greet leade rs accomplishe d a such —— 
. eat sal as our Civil War; the consolidating of the German Em- 
on Spark Plugs.”’ Supported by artille ry, from sea and pire; the birth of the French Republic; and all the other 
” A. R. MOSLER & CO 4 land, it is further claimed, the Rus- important political and military events of this period. 
. - R. SLE . : : - . ryt It is a gripping story of a new world in the making. 
- New York, N. Y. sians storm a Turkish position on the New, inexpensive, one-volume edition 
5 , left’ bank of the Kara River, east of 1000 pages, cloth-bound, $3.00; by mail, $3.20 
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April 15.—Petrograd mentions Galician 
successes, including the taking of 
Porovanocla Height, with 275 prisoners. 


April 17.—Trebizond, one of the most 
strongly fortified and most important 
Black Sea ports in Asia Minor, is taken 
by the Russians in a combined land 
and sea attack of great violence. Drona, 
six and one-half miles to the east, is 
also taken. West of Erzerum further 
successes are reported. 

It is rumored that on a German sub- 
marine sunk by the French, of which the 
captain and crew are captured, is 
found documientary evidence proving 
it to have torpedoed the Sussex. It 
was caught April 5, off Havre. 

Canadian losses at St. Eloi a week ago 
are estimated at 1,050, of whom 200 
were killed or died of wounds. 


April 18.—On the Tigris severe counter- 
attacks by the Turks halt the British 
relief party’s advance and even foree 
them back slightly at some points. 

In the Caucasus the Russian Army, push- 
ing westward from Erzerum, captures a 
high mountain range at Ashkala, about 
30 miles due west. 

Typhus is reported in the Schlettstadt 
district of Alsace. 


MEXICAN-BORDER WAR 


April 12.—In an open message to the 
Mexican people Minister of War 
Obregon announces that the engage- 
ment between Carranzistas and United 
States troops at Parral is entirely the 
fault of the Americans for entering the 
town without warning or receiving per- 

‘ mission. Reports show the fighting at 
Parral to be still in progress, tho dying 
down. 

April 13.—General Carranza addresses a 
note to the United States Government 
claiming that American troops invaded 
Mexican territory without permission 
and under a misinterpretation of the 
negotiations in progress between the two 
countries, and asking that the further 
pursuit of Villa be left wholly to the 
Carranzistas. 

Consul Letcher at Chihuahua reports to 
the American Government that the 
Parral imbroglio started when twenty- 
five unarmed United States soldiers who 
had entered the town to buy supplies 
were fired on without warning by 
Carranzistas. Two Americans and 
forty Mexicans are killed. This report 
is corroborated by General Pershing. 


April 15.—President Wilson notifies Gen- 
eral Carranza that the United States is 
willing to limit the punitive operations, 
both as to territory and time, and to 
withdraw ‘‘within a reasonable time” 
if Villa is not captured. 

Minister of War Obregon announces that 
Villa is dead and is buried in the village 
of San Francisco Borja. Major Howze, 
with the American troops near Santa 
Cruz, reports definitely that Villa is 
alive and in the mountains southwest of 
Laborja and northwest of Parral. 


April 18.—General Carranza renews rep- 
resentations to the United States that 
the punitive force now in Mexico be 
made to withdraw. General Funston 
orders 2,300 more troops into Mexico, 
to aid in protecting the lines of com- 
munication. 


GENERAL FOREIGN 


April 13.—Chinese Government troops op- 
pose the landing of revolutionists at 
Canton, and a battle ensues. The sail- 
ings of many merchant-ships from the 
Southern provinces are canceled. 


April 14.—The invention is announced of 
an electric cell which renews its strength 
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For the Best Suggestions of 
What is Being Said in the 
Above Picture, The Carter’s 
Ink Co. Will Give a 
FIRST PRIZE - - - $150 
SECOND PRIZE - - - 100 
THIRD PRIZE - - - 50 


Also 20 honorable-mention 
prizes of $S each - - 100 





What is Being Said that Makes 
the Boys Laugh So Heartily? 


E want apt answers to what is being said 
in this fine picture. You are as capable of 
suggesting them as anyone. Study the picture here, 
or, see it big and in colors af your stationer’s. 


Then write as many answers as you wish, not 
more than 25 words each, and mail them to our 
Boston Office, “Contest Dept.” You must send 
your answer to us by May 25th. 


If you win one of the prizes, we will mail you a check within 
10 days thereafter, and will announce your name in the 
magazines and in stationers’ windows. If the prize-winning 
suggestions are duplicated, equal prizes will be awarded. 


Every stationer displaying the above picture, in fact, every 
good stationer will be glad to show you his complete line of 


CARTER INX QUALITY PRODUCTS 


Writing Inks =: 


Mucilage_ :: 


Paste 


Boston, New York. The CARTERS INK CO.. Chicago, Montreal 
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S$. Larger $18, Rotary $60. Save money. Print 
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ples, &c. 











THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Conn. 





MK llustrates and describes our latest 
(\| importations of distinctive and indi- 
vidual Oriental articles of art and utility 
for the home, for personal use and gift 
purposes. 

Includes Dress Silks, Fans, 


Stationery, Jewelry, Perfum- 
ery, Motor Coats, Shawls, 
Bags, Parasols, Sli 4 
Purses, Kimonos, Novelties, 
Panama and Pongee Silk 
Hats, Draperi 


naware, Rattan Furniture, 

s, Lamps and Summer 

Rugs. Address Dept. 30. 

A. A. VANTINE & CO., Inc. 
Fifth Avenue 








THE STANDARD DICTIONARY is needed in every 


American home where education and culture are truly esteemed. 





Boston 


Garter 


XPERIENCE the satisfaction 


that comes from wearing the 


Boston Garter. It is scientifically 
made—handsomely finished —fits 
perfectly—is easily adjusted—stays 
fastened until released and holds 
the sock smooth without binding. 


The “Boston” gives more service and more com- 
Sort for its cost than any other article you wear. 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, BOSTON 
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OR months the people of the United States have had fear 
pounded into their brains by magazines, newspapers and 
motion pictures. No enemy has been pointed out. All 
the wild cry for the spending of billions, the piling up of 
armament and the saddling of the country with a military 
caste has been based on nothing but fiction. 

For, Americans should realize that the fantastic stories of the 
invasion of the country and its quick conquest are the work of fic- 
tion writers. It is a good rule to keep cool and take fiction at its 
own worth. 

Editorial enthusiasts have hastened to forget the disaster at 
the Dardanelles, the statement of the president: ‘““We are threat- 
ened from no quarter”; the bankruptcy of bleeding and weakened 
Europe. 

With the fiction clearly in mind Americans should consider 
some facts. 

On the floor of the house recently, Congressman E. W. Saunders, 
of Virginia, said: 

“ Go forward, gentlemen, valiant aggregation that you are of jingoes 
and Don Quixotes, and attack the windmills of your fevered imaginations, 
we at least~are conten* with a navy that is sufficient for the purposes of 
defense, and not large enough to tempt this country to commit lawless 


a Chairman, this is not a question of a great navy, but of a greater 
This country has a great navy, a FAR GREATER NAVY THAN 
THE MAN IN THE STREET IS AWARE OF, when he listens to the 
ranters who would have him believe that sane and moderate men are un- 
wise and unpatriotic, merely because they are unwilling to waste the sub- 
stance of the country in a wild riot of naval construction. Compared with 
the guns of every other nation in the world, save England, and the jingoes 
always exclude England from their calculations, the guns on our ships in 
weight and carrying power are distinctly superior to all others.” 


Brigadier-General Erasmus Weaver, head of the coast artillery 
of the United States, confounds the fiction writers. 

General Weaver would have charge of the defenses of the coun- 
try if such an invasion occurred. 

In 1915, testifying as to the strength of our cocst defenses, 
General Weaver said: 

“I have been a close student of the whole subject, naturally, for a 
number of years, and I know of no fortifications in the world, so far as my 
reading, observation, and knowledge goes, that compare favorably in 
efficiency with ours.’ 

On January 19 of the present year, General Weaver went before 
the House Committee on Military Affairs and asked for an increase 
of 11,000 men for the land fortifications. I quote from the report 
of the hearings before the committee: 

MR. McKELLAR.—“ If we conclude to carry out your recommenda- 
tions and give you:the 11,000 men, then, as I understand you, you would 
have a perfect nan of coast defense that you think would be adequate 
for any purpose? 

GENERAL WEAVER—“ Yes 

MR. McKELLAR—*“ Your ‘ace i is that your guns are sufficient now?” 

GENERAL WEAVER—“ The guns now mounted and those contem- 
plated will give us an entirely satisfactory defense.” 

MR. McKELLAR—*“ You do not take any stock in the idea that the 
ships of foreign nations carry guns of long enough range to silence your 

uns? ” 

GENERAL WEAVER—“ No.” 

MR. McKELLAR—‘“I want to ask you, general, with our present 
condition, is our condition of preparedness for defense deplorable?”’ 

GENERAL WEAVER—*“ Except in the matter of personnel, it is not.’ 

MR. McKELLAR—“ It is in excellent condition, with the addition of 
a few officers and men, such as have been recommended by the department 
and by you? ”’ 

GENERAL WEAVER—“ Yes, sir.”’ 

MR. McKELLAR—“ In your judgment, is it not unfair and mis- 
leading to the American people to have a public man make a statement 
that would lead you to believe that the coast cities of our country are 
wholly at the mercy of some invading enemy?” 

GENERAL WEAVER—“ I do not know that there is any officer who 
is acquainted with the facts that would make such a statement.”’ 

MR. McKELLAR—*“ Any public man; I do not say an officer?” 

GENERAL WEAVER—“ I hesitate to criticize public men.” 

In the Congressional Record of February 3, 1916, page 2265, is 
taken the following extract from the testimony of General Nelson 
A. Miles, U. S. A., retired: 

“ Having a much to do with placing and construction of our fortifi- 
cations, ting every one along the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
Coasts, as oa as having had an opportunity of seeing all of the great armies 
of the world and many of their fortifications, including the Dardanelles, 
I am prepared to say that our coasts are as well defended as the coasts of 
any country, with the same class of high-power guns and heavy projectiles, 
and I have no sympathy for the misrepresentations that have been 
made in the attempt to mislead the public.” 


Later this officer declared: 
“ These overseas’ expeditions spring from the minds of men writing 
about preparedness who know less about preparedness than anything else.”’ 
Before a Senate committee, January 31, 1916, General Miles 
declared: 


“The placing of an army on American soil is the last thing any Euro- 
pean government would attempt; it could never be re-embarked. It would 





Humanity— 


By HENRY FORD 


and Sanity 


dissolve like snow beneath the midday sum. Whenever it has been at- 


tempted it has resulted in disaster.”’ 

We have seen this come true at the Dardanelles. The greatest 
battle fleet in the world’s history, backed up a magnificent army in 
that landing. They faced no such great guns as our coast forts 
have. Yet for a year this army and navy struggled and the soldiers 
never got beyond range of the naval guns. Then the attempt was 
abandoned. The jingoes refuse to remember such a recent shatter- 
ing of their fictions, and try to make you forget it, too. 

They refuse to remember that England during the present war, 
with absolute control of the sea, required thirty-three days to move 
30,000 troops, unequipped, from one friendly pert, Quebec, to 
another friendly port, Southampton. Yet they tell you glibly of 
400,000 enemies landing on our shores almost overnight. 

As old Lew Dockstader remarks truthfully, if jokingly, ‘“‘ The 
two best friends of the United States are the Atlantic and Pacific 
Oceans.” 

If the people know the facts there will be no fear. If there is 
no fear the “‘preparedness” proposition now before Congress for 
a vast army and a vaster navy will not become law. But to escape 
the burden of billions of taxes, an armed aristocracy, and ultimate 
subjection to the munition makers and their financial allies backed 
up by a great army, the people must act. They must write to their 
congressman, to their senators, to the President. 

A two-cent stamp, rightly used, will hold in the hands of the 
people the ruling power that threatens to slip into the hands of their 
greatest enemies, the money lender, the imperialist and the men 
who make their fortunes from the blood of armies. 

The people must stop thinking of the Government as something 
beyond them. The people are the Government. Every stock- 
holder in a corporation has the right to know how, where and why 
the concern’s money is being spent. Every American is a stock- 
holder in his Government. 


Our Troops in Mexico 


Our troops are in Mexico doing police duty, running down a 
murderer of Americans. For two years they were on the border 
preparing for just such work. After they had orders to “get Villa” 
it took a week to get started. That delay tells the real story of our 
need of “‘preparedness.”’ 

But it is not the “‘preparedness’’ of mere hordes of armed men. 
It is the “‘preparedness’’ of being able to use efficiently what we 
already have—the development of our industries on a basis of 
efficiency. This is the best, the only preparation against war. 

Again, remember, the expedition into Mexico is a police work. 
But the President himself has discovered a capitalistic plot to bring 
us into actual war with Mexico. So, impressed with this feeling 
of a deliberate attempt at treason by American capitalists, *the 
President has issued a public statement which includes the follow- 
ing words: 

“It is my duty to warn the people of the United States that there are 
persons all along the border who are actively engaged in originating and 
giving as wide currency as they can to rumors of the most sensational and 
disturbing sort which are wholly unjustified by the facts. The object of 
this traffic in falsehood is obvious. It is to create intolerable friction be- 
tween the Government of the United States and the de facto Government 
of Mexico, for the purpose of bringing about intervention in the interests 
of certain American owners of Mexican properties. This object cannot be 
attained so long as sane and honorable men are in control of this Govern- 
ment but very serious conditions may be created, unnecessary bloodshed 
may result, and the relations between the two republics may be very much 
embarrassed. 

“The people of the United States should know the sinister and un- 
scrupulous influences that are afoot and should be on their guard against 
crediting any story coming from the border, and those who disseminate 
the news should make it a matter of patriotism and of conscience to test the 
source and authenticity of every report they receive from that quarter.” 
It would be well for those who have not taken an active interest 

in the operations of the Government, who have been careless of the 
welfare of their own country, who have been too willing to take 
as fact everything they see in print, to consider this warning of the 
President. And it would do no harm to the country for every 
American to apply this same test and look for the “‘sinister in- 
fluences’? behind the propaganda for hurling the country into war, 
and for leading us into a wild rush for “‘preparedness.”’ 


The Battle Cry of Maxim 


Have you seen that awful moving picture, “The Battle Cry of 
Peace? ” 

Did you shake with fear, and tremble for your country’s safety? 

Did you know that others were shaking at the same time, but 
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with laughter at your fear, and with joy over the fat contracts your these munitior’ makers will sell you and march off to the “armed 


fear might bring them? 

On the screen you were told that the play was founded on the 
story of Hudson Maxim, “‘ Defenseless America.” ‘You saw Mr. 
Maxim in the picture. He was holding something aloft. It was an 
instrument of warfare. i 

Now, Mr. Maxim was merely advertising his wares and playing 
on your fears to make a market for his goods. 

Mr. Maxim has something to sell—war munitions. 

The following is from the stock report of Harvey A. Willis & 
Co., 32 Broadway, New York City, Nov. 13, 1915: 

“‘ The stock of the Maxim Munitions Corporation is the latest candidate 
for favor among the Curb war stocks. It made its appearance this week at 
12 and was actively traded in at 12 up to 14%. This company is a $10,000,- 
000 concern recently organized for the purpose of manufacturing munitions 
of war of all kinds, except explosive materials. . The com y has ar- 
ranged to take over the important inventions of Hudson Maxim for the manu- 
facture of aerial torpedoes, bomb-throwing devices, aeroplane guns, etc. 
Mr. Maxim himself will be president of the company. 

The book was a fine. advance notice. The picture was a fine 
follow-up. Then came some swift ‘“‘patriotic” work. 

Just two weeks later, November 27, 1915, the following appeared 
on the first page of the New York World: 

ST. LOUIS, Nov. 26.—Many members have resigned and others are 
threatening to resign from the Committee of One Hundred, appointed by 
Mayor Kiel to urge the preparedness program upon Congress. This action 
resulted from advertisements in St. Louis newspapers this morning of a 
$10,000,000 Maxim Munitions Corporation, offering stock for sale at $10 
ashare. Hudson Maxim appeared two days ago before the Business Men’s 
League to urge support of the national defense program. 

“ That’s a pretty swift beginning,” said former Solicitor General of 
the United States Frederick W. Lehmann in announcing his refusal to serve 
on the committee. 

“One cannot help suspecting an ulterior motive,” said Judge H. S. 
Caulfield in declining to be a committee man. 

“If the activities of the National Security League, at the instance of 
which the committee was appointed, the appearance of Mr. Maxim and 
the promulgation of the advertisement can be connected, it is treasonable,” 
said John H. Gundlach, former President of the City Council ani member 
of the committee. 


Here we have a sample of the “patriotism’”’ that is directing 
the “preparedness’’ campaign, spending huge sums, carrying its 
poison of fear into every part of the Union. 

It is time for every man and woman of the United States to get 
angry, to fight this misrepresentation and deception. Pass the facts 
on to your doubting or unconcerned neighbor. Become a recruiting 
officer for the army of peace. 

Think, write to your Congressman, ahd when the time comes, 
vote. Your livelihood, your peace, your life and the lives of your 
children all depend upon.the immediate crushing of the head of the 
serpent of militarism. 


The Navy League for Defense? 


The Navy League has been spending large sums to tell Ameri- 
cans that it is organized for the defense of the country. 

The Navy League is deceiving the country, and its own official 
organ, the Seven Seas magazine, proves the deception. 

On page 13 of the September, 1915, issue, appears the true gospel 
of the Navy League. 

We read: ‘“ The true militarist believes that pacifism is the 
masculine and humanitarism is the feminine manifestation of na- 
tional degeneracy. . . . World empire is the only logical and 
natural aim of a nation.” 

Then, on page 28 of the Seven Seas for November, 1915, is an 
enlargement upon the “defense” idea, as follows: “It is the ab- 
solute right of a nation to live to its full intensity, to expand, to 
found colonies, to get richer and richer by any proper means 
such as armed conquest, commerce, diplomacy.” 

Here we have the philosophy of the Navy League, which thus 
sustains the ideas of its munition-making founders. Brutal, lawless, 
avaricious, but ever making the common people pay the bills in life, 
limb, money, and waste. 

The munition makers fear the ending of the war. They have 
built vast additions to their factoriesy not temporary structures, 
but great buildings that indicate not only hope but determination 
that this war shall continue, that other wars shall follow and bring 
their bloody profits with them. If they cannot force more war they 
can at least, they believe, tie up this country for huge munition con- 
tracts. And they and their tools are preaching fear to get those 
contracts. And this treason, masked as patriotism; has deluded 
many who have not thought and will not think. 

There is a proposition now before Congress for the appropriation 
of $500,000,000 for a great naval building program. This was 
first proposed by Robert M. Thompson, President of the Navy 
League and Chairman of the Board of Directors of the International 
Nickel Company, a firm that has profited and will profit probably 
more than any other concern by the passage of the naval bill. The 
proposal was made at a dinner in New York before a group of men 
who included those ‘“‘patriotic Americans”’ who hold absolute control 
of the making of war munitions. The propaganda began at once 
and now continues with great expenditures. It is of no concern 
to these men that “we are threatened from no quarter” as the 
President says. They want the money. _And you, Americans, must 
pay now in cash from your wages, and later must take up the arms 


conquest” the Navy League’s official journal says is the “proper 
means” by which the United States must. show its destiny in the 
world’s history. 

I earnestly urge those members of the Navy League who have a 
real feeling of regard for the country’s safety, but have allowed them- 
selves to be tricked into membership in this organization by the 
cry of “patriotism,”’ to think calmly, read Congressman Tavenner’s 
speech on the Navy League, use their reason, and be thinking 
patriots, not fear-driven tools. 

Remember the warning words of George Washington, in his fare- 
well address to the American people! ‘‘ Cultivate peace and har- 
mony with-all nations. . . . Overgrown military establishments are, 
under any form of government, inauspicious to liberty and are to 
be regarded as particularly hostile to Republican liberty.” 


A Question of “Rights” 


The men who voted against tabling the proposal of Senator Gore 
and Congressman McLemore to warn Americans off armed bel- 
ligerent ships have been branded traitors. 

But these men forgot party lines, forgot their own political safety 
to consider the safety of 100,000,000 Americans who have a right 
to peace. The President had said that if one American who travels 
on an armed ship were killed the country might be plunged into 
war. It was a question of “‘stand by the President” in support of 
his dangerous foreign policy, or stand by the people. 

By a parliamentary trick, a vote was prevented upon the real 
feelings of Congress as to warning Americans off such ships. 

Any man with common sense will deny that Americans have a 
right to use such ships when their President declares they endanger 
the country by so doing. Under such conditions, a “right” be- 
comes a crime. 

Sweden, placing common sense above a “doubtful legal right,”’ 
has issued a warning to its citizens to keep off armed ships of the 
warring countries. 

Norway, in the face of jingo cries, recently voted down a proposi- 
tion for so-called “‘preparedness.”’ 

Congressman Decker, of Missouri, summed up the whole matter 
in his speech on the floor of the House during the discussion of the 
McLemore resolution, when he said: 

“ If war comes, we will all stand by the President of the United States. 

But this, thank God, is a representative Government. And I wish to 

say to the insinuating gentleman from Alabama (Mr. Heflin) the question 

now is, Will you stand by the American people? You cannot dodge the 
question, gentlemen of the Southland and gentlemen of the Northland. 

The question is, Will you go to war on what Mr. Lansing says is a doubtful 

legal right? I am willing to go to war if necessary. y people have 

borne their part. My father and my uncle fought to ouulires that flag. 

But I say to you, the private citizens of this country, the men who pay 

the taxes, the men who, if there is war, will die in the trenches, the men 

who will breathe the asphyxiating gas, the mothers of the boys whose 
flesh and blood will be spattered on the fields of battle, want to know 
before war is declared why they have to go to war.’ 


We Americans have three duties before us. We must keep out 
of this war, for we have no right in it no matter what the Wall Street 
Tories and “‘patriots’”’ tell us through their newspaper spokesmen; 
we must do all in our power to help the nations at war find a com- 
mon ground for an early peace; we must take the lead in suggesting 
the limitation of armament that will lead to disarmament. And if 
we begin now to pile up a great navy and a great army we cannot 
hope to have the proper influence with the world in bringing about 
this condition that the peoples of all the nations long for. War 
and preparation for war have not brought it and cannot bring it. 
The people have the power.in their hands to crush the avarice for 
gold and conquest that war has brought. That power is the voice, 
the pen, and greatest of all, the ballot. 


Armor Plate Patriotism 


The patriotism that fires our munition makers, whose fine hands 
can be recognized in the “‘preparedness” agitation, was brought 
forward in startling relief recently. 

A Senate committee, considering the bill of Senator Tillman, 
appropriating $11,000,000 for a Government armor plate plant, 
was informed by Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania, that if the 
Tillman bill was reported favorably the armor plate manufacturers 
of the United States, who for years have been absorbing vast Gov- 
ernment contracts at vast profits, immediately would raise the price 
of armor plate $200 per ton. 

The Senate passed the bill, although the advocates of Govern- 
ment by condescension fought to the last ditch. Immediately the 
armor plate men lost some of their patriotic bluster and offered, 
before the House, to reduce the price of armor plate if the House 
would reject the Government owned plant. But the members of the 
House have learned some things about the munition makers re- 
cently, and will do their duty accordingly. 

Other samples of munition-making “‘patriotism” are to be found 
in the speeches of Congressman Clyde H. Tavenner of Illinois. 
These speeches may be secured without cost by writing to Mr. 
Tavenner at Washington. [Advertisement 
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THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
EASY CHAIR 


In this column, to decide questions concerning the current 
use of words, the Funk & Wagnalls New Standard Dictionary 
is consulted as arbiter. 

Readers will please bear in mind that no. notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 








“A. A. P., ” Hover, Wash.—‘ Please inform 
me why “Servia’ is now aaa Serbia’; whence 
the change from ‘vy’ to ‘b’ 

The natives of Servia fails always protested 
that their country’s name is uot derived from 
the Latin Servus, ‘“‘a slave,”’ but from ‘“ Srbiya,”’ 
which gives us Serbia rather than Servia, but the 
latter spelling has been used in English literature 
for so many years that it may now be regarded as 
established. Possibly when the war is over, 
the change now introduced may become perma- 
nent, but that must be left to usage and time. 
“R. C. H.,” Seattle, Wash.—*‘ What is meant 

‘Struwwell Peter hair,’ as used by Wm. J. 

ke in his novel ‘Septimus’?"’ 
““Struwwell-Peter’’ is a German term applied 
to a boy who keeps his hair in an untidy manner. 
The term is derived from German Siruwwell Kopf, 
and designates a person with a shock of bristly, 


by 


child's book, the child's book of Germany, en- 
titled, ‘“‘The Adventures of Struwwell Peter,” 
the hero of which was a ‘‘ Siruwwell Kopf." 

“A. J. V.," Cleveland, Ohio.—‘‘(1) In the 
matter of writing a play for the stage, is it usual 
for each actor’s part to be written in prose, or 
should it be in metrical form; for instance, 
blank verse, or is either form correct? (2) What 
is the best way for a new writer to have his plays 
produced? (3) In the event of a play being 
accepted and oan. is the writer’s income from 
said play usually on the royalty basis or otherwise?” 

(1) Practically all plays nowadays are written 
in prose, only those by well-known poets, such as 
Rostand or the late Stephen Phillips, having 
any chance of being accepted when written in 
rimed or blank verse. The aspiring playwright 
should make it his first business to study the 
technique of the stage—that is, the method of 
introducing the characters, the exits and entrances, 
the achievement of climaxes, and the whole 
mechanical art of stage-craft. Most new play- 
wrights fail from lack of knowledge in this depart- 
ment. We would recommend ‘the young play- 
wright to read the published plays of Pinero, 
of Henry Arthur Jones, and of Bernard Shaw, 
to get an idea of how the plot is developed and 
the story unfolded by the dialog. Shaw's long 
speeches must be avoided, however, as managers 
object to them exceedingly. A good rule is to 
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and as much as possible within one, except in 
certain necessary exceptions, which must be 
infrequent. (2) To secure the production of a 
play, put it in the hands of a good agent, who will 
endeavor to sell it on a royalty basis, usually 
about 10 per cent. of what the author receives. 
(3) The royalty form of contract is new general 
between authors and managers, and is arranged 
on a sliding-scale, so that the author gets an 


increasing percentage as the play continues 
to run. 

“L. C.," Douglas, Ariz.—‘‘ Please inform me 
the publishers of English publications of the 


if there is a 
Greek History 


works of Immanuel Kant; also, 
modern English translation of the 
of Thucydides.”’ 

The best English version of Kant's “Critique 
of Pure Reason” is that by Max Miiller and the 
best translation of the “‘ History of Thucydides” 
is by Benjamin Jowett. Both or either of these 


can be obtained through any bookseller or 
publishing-house. 
“L. B. T.,"" Port Chester, N. Y.—*‘‘ Please 


inform me the number of States in the Union 
and those last admitted.”’ 

There are now forty-eight States, with the 
Territories of Alaska and Hawaii and the District 
of Columbia. The last States admitted were 
Oklahoma, November 16, 1907; New Mexico, 


unkempt hair; a touslehead. 


There is also a 





keep all speeches within two typewritten lines, 





January 6, 


1912; and Arizona, February 14, 1912, 
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PERSONAL 





CASH—For any discarded jewelry; for any 
watches or diamonds; for any discarded false 
teeth. Send us any ‘diamonds, watches, old 
gold, platinum or silver jew elry, new or 
broken, any false teeth, with or without gold, 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold leaf cotton, 
or auto aT points, nothing too large or 
too small e send value in cash on receipt 
of goods. Your goods returned at our ex- 
pense should our offer be refused within ten 
days. Established 1899. Liberty Refining Com- 
pany, 432 F. Wood Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH 


IMPROVE YOUR ENGLISH by home 
study. “Practical Modern English,”’ by Har 

vard graduate; minimum of grammar, maxi- 
mum of exe reise: s. “‘First- Year Latin,” success 
guaranteed. 


ing,”’ $3. Matteson Corres. School, 30 E. 42d | 
St., N. Y. 











DUPLICATING DEVICES 

OU R “MODERN” DU PLICATOR— 
YOURS FOR $2.40. No Glue or Ser 
Always Ready. All Sizes. Free Tri 
34,000 Users. Standard for 15 Years. Booklet | 
Free. Sole Mfrs., J.G. Durkin & Reeves Co., 
339 Fifth Avenue, Pittsburg, Pa. 








TYPEWRITER BARGAINS 





Largest Stock of Typewriters in America. 
All makes: Underwoods, Olivers, Reming- 
tons, etc., one-fourth to one-half pone = 
turers’ prices, $15.00 up, rented anywhere, | 
applying rent on price ; free trial. Installment | 
payments if desired. Write for etplogse 125. 
TYPEWRITER EMPORIUM (Estab. 
1892), 34-86 West Lake St., Chicago, lilinols. 





ADVERTISING 


WILL POSITIVELY SHOW. YOU BY 
Mail how you can earn $25 to $100 a 
week writing advertisements; increase your 
earning power. Factsfree. Page-Davis Co., 
31 Page Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





“Copy-Editing and Proofread- | 


|PATENTS AND ATTORNEYS 





PATENT YOUR R IDEAS, Patents obtained 
through D. SWIFT being sold to big manu- 
facturers. Write today for free book of 307 
needed inventions, and surpassing references. 
D. SWIFT,329 Seventh St., Washington,D.C. 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT AND PAY. 
300ks and advice FREE. Rates reason- 
able. Highest references. Best results. Send 

sketch or model for examination and opinion. 

WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer, 

| 624 F St., Washington, D. Cc. 





AGENTS WANTED 


| GASOLINE AT 2%c A GALLON? Could 
| you sell it? If-so, you can sell Carbonvoid at 
| $1a tube—equivalent to 40 gallons of gas- 
oline. Positively removes and prevents car- 
bon. Send $1 for sample tube—300% profit 
to agents. Quick sales, rapid repeat orders. 
Write now while gasoline is up. 
CARBONVOID CHEMICAL WORKS 
Dept. L, Bradley Beach, N. J. 


INSURANCE SALES LETTERS 

















INSURANCE MEN—Open the way to new 
business with sales letters. Many insurance 
| salesmen are using Hull's sales letter service. 
| So can you. Request particulars 15LD. 
WILLIAM S. HULL, Madison, Conn. 





REAL ESTATE 





You’d LIKE IT 1N NORTH CAROLINA, 


MARYLAND OR VIRGINIA Farm 
Lands $15.00 per acre up. Easy terms. On 
railroad, near market. Write for list. Mild 


summers, short winters, good markets. If 
| you will send names of two friends interested 
} in The South, will send you year’s subscrip- 
tion free to Southern Homeseeker. Write 
F. H. LaBaume, Agrl. Azt., Norfolk & West- 
erm Ry., 301 N. & W. Bldg., Roanoke, Va. 





man can gain some new knowledge from 
the Standard Dictionary every day through 
his whole life—and then turn it over to his 
children for thetr benefit. 





A Beautiful NEW BOOK of Intense Interest 


Opening up a startling line 





of Valuable Facts concerning 


THE GREAT SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE OPPORTUNITY 


THE AMAZING ARGENTINE): 


By JOHN FOSTER FRASER 


The New York Independent says about 
“Almost the only good thing we can 


brings for the expansion of American commerce 
But the chief obstacle is that we do not know these countries; we have not 
Let us begin, 


south. 
even learned the A B C's. 


this book: 

see about the war is the opportunity it 
into the inviting fields to the 
Argentine, for 


then, with The Amazing 


LAKE GEORGE 


Do you know ‘‘Switzerland in America,’’ the 
country Fenimore Cooper has made immortal ? 
There you will find all the sports, all the 
surroundings and the same health - giving 
climate that have made Switzerland the Mecca 
of travellers 


ISLAND HARBOR HOUSE 
Hague-on-Lake George 
New York 
(Open May to November inclusive) 
is situated in the very heart of this district, 
on one of the most beautiful bays on Lake 
George. Swimming, with fine sandy beach; 
rowing; canoeing; motor-boating. Perfect 

roads for motoring, riding and driving. 
Prices reasonable. Write for attractive booklet. 
B. A. CLIFTON, Prop. 
Hague-on-Lake George, N. Y. 














THE ST. CHARLES 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
Why not a week or two at 
America’s Greatest Pleasure 
Resort? The St. Charles 
is on the board-walk and 
assures you of the best of 
accommodations and a 
table unapproached by 
thatof any hotel in Atlan- 
matosate Write for booklet. 


ALASKA 


Our tour, leaving early in July visits Cana- 
dian Rockies; Alaska, including Lake Atlin, 
White Horse, Yukon River to Dawson; Seattle, 
Portland, Yellowstone Park, etc. 

This is only one of our wonderful tours 
Write for booklet, mailed free upon request 

THE WALTER H. WOODS Co., 
84 Journal Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
























Outdoors In the West 


Alaska, The Yellowstone, California 
CRUISING CAMPING 
Hundreds of miles by automobile 


TEMPLE TOURS, 149 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


SUMMER BOARD; comfortable house, 
2,000 ft. above sea-le vel, fine view, 440 acres, 
half w oods, largest cold springs, trout streams, 
400 fruit trees, vegetable garden, all wild ber- 








RAYMOND - WHITCOMB 


TOURS 


ALASKA and the Midnight Sun 


indeging Alaskan Coast, White Pass, 

Atlin Lakes, the Klondike, Yukon River, 
Arctic Circle, Seward and Cook Inlet: 
Frequent Departures i in May and June. 


PACIFIC COAST 
Weekly Tours, including Grand Canyon, 
Yosemite, Yellowstone, California and 
Canadian Rockies, 

SOUTH AMERICA. Ideal Sum- 
mer Tours, June 24 and July 8 
Japan and Hawaii, July 8. 

Send for Booklet Desired 

RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 

Dept. 5, 17 Temple Place, Boston 


New York Phila. Chicago San Francisco 


ALASKA—CRUISES 


$60 and up—Agents all lines. 
preubene sailings during the summer. 
Special limited tour to the 


MIDNIGHT SUN—JUNE 14. 


Wide choice of tours with escort to 


PACIFIC COAST 


California — Yellowstone — Yosemite — 
Grand Canyon— Canadian Rockies — etc. 


Send for free booklet, 
Frank Tourist Company 


398 Broadway, New York 
Established 1875 























THE BUREAU OF 
<= UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
JAPAN CHINA: 

THE OUTDOOR TOUR 
THE CIVIC TOUR 
PREHISTORIC AMERICA 
THE HISTORY TOUR 
Detailed Announcements Ready 


THE BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
19 Trinity Place ston, Mass. 





DON’T PAIL To GET MY PROGRAMS 
MALL PARTIES 


ALASKA, JAPAN, 














John Foster Fraser is a geographic journalist by profession and is able to play up 
statistics so they stand out like an electric signboard. We get a vivid impression 
of a land where millionaires are made by magic, and there are chances for many more.” 


Large 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50; by Mail, $1.62 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 





ries; wholesome. tokens Oxe pe only ten 
_— mericans) taken; $12 r week in 
fay, June and Sept., $15 in July and Aug. CHINA, so. AMERICA 
New Yor ‘High Farm,” Roscoe, Sullivan Co., | FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bldg., N. Y. 
ew “1 es a ? 
—_ ae Pd 5 Personally Conducted 
1916 JAPAN $550 June 29—Aug. 26 ALASKA . 
All expenses paid from Vancouver to Vancouver Tears in June and July 
Return via Honolulu if desired. Everything first | [| One Tour visiting “MIDNIGHT SUN 
class. Ten years experience as conductor 15 Pacific Coast Tours, including all the 
weit FitzGerald, 224N. Hamlin Av.,Chicago Great Natio Parks, some of the most 





wonderful and interesting trips ever offered 
Remarkably low inclusive rates 
Write for booklet of Western Tours just issued 
GILLESPIE, KINPORTS & BEARD 
309 Fifth Ave. 1115 Walnut 8t. 
New York Philadelphia 


ca Las KA 
Go via new short route. Saves time and money. Three 
Splendid Tours. *‘ Little Journeys Into Canada."’ 
Canadian & Alaskan Bureau of Travel 
The Biltmore Hotel, opp. Grand Central, N. Y. C. 
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“See America First” 





GlacierNational Park 





The Literary Digest for April 29, 1916 
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Established as America’s Vacation Paradise 


Discovered by thousands of American tourists, who, deprived of the Old 
World, found a still greater wonderland at home. They came last year to 


Glacier National Park, Uncle Sam’s greatest play 
f them were second- and third-timers—answering again 
the call irresistible of the “‘land of shining mountains.” 


strong. Many of 


OU step into a new world at Glacier 
Park. You measure Nature with a 
newer, bigger vision. Above you 

rise the towering Rockies—the far-stretch- 
ing Continental Divide — cloud-piercing 
peaks and glistening glaciers; skyland 
lakes of turquoise and emerald. Within 
you comes the urge to hit the trail. You 
tour by auto-stage over scenic motor high- 
ways. Launches ply the lakes. 

Go by saddle-horse, or over wide, safe 
trails afoot. Plenty of use for your fishing 
kit—your camera. 

Glacier National Park, the home of Chief 
“Three Bears,’’ was once the hunting 
grounds of the picturesque Blackfeet Indi- 
ans. You'll “meet up” with them here— 
quaint, friendly, interesting. 

You can stop at splendid modern hotels 
or Swiss chalets, or live in a tepee, cook 
your own meals. Vacations, $1 to$5 perday. 
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Great Northern through trains of supreme com- 
fort daily reach this vacation country. The railroad 
edges the Park from east to west entrances. Low 
round trip summer tourist fares via Great North- 
ern, from June 1 to September 30. 


Glacier Park booklets, picturing and describing the 
wonders of the Park, suggesting varied tours and giving 
exact expense figures—mailed free. Send for copy now. 
Write for information concerning Pacific Coast an 
Alaskan tours. 

The twin palaces of the Pacific, S. S. ‘Great Northern,”’ 
S.S. ‘Northern Pacific,” three times weekly between 
Portland, Astoria and San Francisco. Folder on request. 

C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, St. Paul, Minn. 
C.W.PITTS, Asst.Gen.Pass.Agt.  S.LOUNSBERY, Gen. Agt. Pass. Dept. 

210 S. Clark St., Chicago 1184 Broadway, New York 
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C. E. STONE, Passenger Traffic Manager, Great Northern Railway, ] 

Dept. 109, St. Paul, Mian. 

Please send me Hotels and Tours Folder, Aeroplane 

Map and other descriptive literature on Glacier 

National Park, Free. 
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‘‘THREE BEARS” 


DADA A 


—His Mark 


Meet me at 
Glacier National Park 





























The Long-Sought-For 


‘Balanced’ Tires 


We have actually produced the long-sought-for 
‘balanced’ tires. 



























The instant success of our popular-priced 
‘Usco’ Tread is a striking example of the auto- 
mobile owners’ immediate recognition of our 
‘balanced’ tires. 


There are three big, exclusive reasons why the ‘balanced’ 
tire is the 100 per cent. efficient tire. 


1 Because the rubber tread is ‘balanced’—that is, the tread has 
just the exact ‘balance’ between resiliency and toughness, which 
produces the greatest possible efficiency in the whole tread. 


2 Because the fabric carcass is ‘balanced’—that is, the carcass 
has complete ‘balance’ between flexibility which gives easy 
riding, and strength which gives endurance. 


3 Because the whole tire is ‘balanced’—that is, the rubber tread 
and fabric carcass are in such complete ‘balance’ as to give 
equal wear—both tread and carcass are equally strong. 


It is this three-fold ‘balance’ that sets the five United States Indi- 
vidualized Tires in a class apart. 


Since our ‘balanced’ tires began to be “‘felt on the market’’ last 
fall, the sales of United States Tires have increased steadily month 
by month up to the recent highest increase of 354 per cent. 


United States Tire Company 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco’ ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 
“INDIVIDUALIZED TIRES” 
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Tetrazzini Destinn Sembrich 


make records for the Victor 





The world’s greatest singers 
make records for the Victor 


The world’s greatest singers! The greatest tenors; the greatest sopranos; 
the greatest mezzo-sopranos; the greatest contraltos; the greatest baritones; the 
greatest bassos. Not among ‘the greatest, but she greatest artists of all the world. 


The world’s greatest tenors The world’s greatest sopranos The world’s greatest 
Caruso Alda baritones and bassos 
Hamlin Bori Amato 
Martinelli Calve de Gogorza 
McCormack Destinn Journet 
Williams Eames Ruffo 


F r Scotti 
The world’s greatest re xe Whitehill 


: Gadski With 
mezzo-sopranos and contraltos Gluck itherspoon 
The late 


Braslau Hempel Tamagno 

Culp Melba Plancon 
Homer Michailowa Gilibert 

Ober Sembrich also made records 
Schumann-Heink Tetrazzini for the Victor 


These famous artists—universally acknowledged the greatest, and commanding 
the highest salaries—make records for the Victor because they realize that the Victor 
and Victrola bring out their voices as clear and true as life itself. 

Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any music you wish to hear and demon- 
strate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1o0 to $400. 

Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 





Important warning. victor 


Records can be safely and satis- 
factorily played only with Victor 
Needles or Tangs-tone Stylus on Victors 
or Victrolas. Victor Records can- 


not be safely played on machines 
with jeweled or other reproduc- 
ing points. 
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